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NOtICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS will be entirety 
CLOSED from MONDAY, the Ist of SEPTEMBER, until TUZSDAY, the 
30TH of SEPTEMBER, bott days inclusive. During the » copies of the 





“ Schedule of Professional a rrotine and Charges of Architects,” the “Con- 
ditions of Builders’ C of the Medals and’ Prizes,” &c., 
may d on p ral Pp to the House Porter. 





J. MACIRAR ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM H, WHITE, Secretary. 
awe Ivatitute of British Architects, 
‘0. 9, Conduit-strect, H nover-square, London, W. 
25th Augurt, 1884. 


BURGH of ABERDEEN. 


PUBLIC LIB! LIBRARY. 

The PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the BURGH of ABERDEEN 
peommasel te RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the Office of LIBRAKIAN, 
The Salary will be £25) per annum, and the person ~ er wiil be 
required to devote his ey time to the duties of the Office. 
Applications, stating age of the and with 
testimonials, to be cate with t the Town Clerk on o before Ist OCTOBER 

NEXT, W. GorDox, Town Clerk. 








_ Town House, Aberdeen, 22nd August, 1884, 


C AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by | by the County College Association, 
Liu.ited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
ia order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and ata moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, a. r~ | a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College cha’ Ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Mey se all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A. 

ree, a i per ai 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


C mbridge. 
PERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ead-Mistress—MISS STREET. 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16TH. Fees moderate. 
= the l a for xami- 
nations. A “house licensed | by the anne —Secretary, Mrs. 
Rosser Buaw, Gomttdne < ” 
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Victoria UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER, 





This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, aud Medicine on 
those who have pursued prescribed courses of study in a C lege of the 
University and have p»ssed the necessary Examinations. 

An outline of the general Statuies and Regulations, with the subjects of 
the various Examinations, and the Medical Statutes and Kegulations ia 
full, may be obtained from the 





A T. BENTLEY, M.A, 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 


Registrar. 





SESSION 1884-5, 

I, DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

Il. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING, 

Candidat Admission in these Departments must not be under 14 

years of age, and those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance Kx- 
amination in Eng ish, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held on the 
3Rp OCTOBER, 
7 —_—_— of MEDICINE and SURGERY and of DENTAL 
Students are required, before entering, to have passed either the Entrance 
Examin«tion in Aris, or the P y tion in the Victoria 
University, or some other of the ne E inati P ribed by 
the Gencral Medical Counci!, 

1V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223, Brunswick-street), 

The SESSION in Departments I., I1., and LV. will commence on the 7TH, 
and in IIL, on the Ist OCTOBER, 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on the 13TH OCTOBER. New 8'udents 
will be admitted on the 8th, 9th, and 10th October, between 6.30 and 9 P.M. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and omega io are offer: d to be Com< 

ted for by Male Students in Classice, Greek Vestament, Mathematics, 

English, and History; and also a DAUNTESRY MEDICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £100, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of the va!ue of £29 per annum, 
tenab’e for three years, in the —- for Women, have also been 
found. d, of which two ure opea to general competition, and two may be 
com, eted for only by Pupils in the Manchester High School for Girls, 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
CorN18H'S, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on a J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 














KEY CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE, 
Head-Master—The Rev. R. WINKFIELD, M.A. 

‘is School is worked under a new scheme, and possess~s extensive new 
bentaeee furpvished with all moderu caquivemnante. It ie especially adapted 
for the Sons of Professional Men, the total annual cost being from £5) to 
£6), Present number of Boys, Seventy-two, There are Foundation and 
House Scholarships tenable at the School, and Exhibitions fur the 





gsee, < of Bg am Tg for p 
Reports, and every descri of PRINTING, 
a a oy out and economy. ‘ame 





O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Sines, Health, Desoto. sveus Se oe G. 


a. 
fa =e a faciliti 

Tio ra LETE. ECONOMI and PUNCTUAL ‘PRODUC. 

TION of PERIODICAL a whether Illustrated or Plain. 

farnished to Projectors of N. jodieals, for either Printing, or 

fnee and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the 

extensive and special! lanned oremniene, LINDON GROVE, 

ALDERLEY EDGE, near MANCH a. A Boys’ Boarding School has 
mn conducted there for many yea: ly 








A Prospectus and all information may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


KEY CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSH IPSs. 


THREE ENTRANCE JUNIOR bo ag yey SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
offered for Competition to Boys under 





years of age entering the School 
in September next, The EXAMINA TON ‘eill tuke vince 0 on TH URESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER ISTH, and all necessary may be iued from 





the HEAD MAS8T«ER. 


TATIONERS’ 


BOLT 





COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 


COURT, FLEET STREET. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10.—For 








Sixty Pupils —Apply Davip WADDINGTON, Bolton, 


XFORD.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for 


Six Months from October, the Detached VILLA, Ne. 26, NORHAM 
OAD. Contains three public reoms, four bedrooms. bath-room, &c, 
Beat, £10 its. per mouth.—Apply to Mr. W. GRAY, 30, New Inn Hall-street, 


CHOOL for SALE.—Twelve miles N.E. of 


London, beautifully situated on high ground, a newly-built SCHOOL, 

to accommodate abcut Forty Ap and capable of extension. 
ae bey iS ton by 28 fi Sani! toot 30 fet liy perf 

lroom, lent ~hy nitary ents unusually ect. 
House stan s in 3 acres of freehold wary arranger 9 acres adjoins. To 

told because Prineipal is — to leave England on account of ill-health. 

—For particulars apply to Messrs. J. & W. — 29, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; 

orto Mr, ERNEST TURNER, 246, Regent-s 


GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of 


LONDON, who has had mi years’ ex ice in Teaching, 

wishes to obtain WORK as Lar Ren s TEACHER Fd ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and H ¥.—Address D, C., 8, Wharfe- 
dale Street, Karl’s-court, 8.W. 


XAMINATIONS, Indie and oo Civil 


Service, also Student ot Interpret. —At t ast Exam. for — 
ments in Constantinople and the ——- Dr. ‘KLE Pupils gained 
First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, and i previous Exam. Second on 
Fifth, P Places. —THE CIVIL SERVICE Instirore. 110, Cannon-street, E.C. 


S HEN, CRICCIETH, NORTH 


WALES.—Mr. F. i PETERS, M.A., Fellow of "University College, 
ford (formerly a King’s Scholar at Eton Scholar of Ballo) takes 
pours FIVE PUPILS, neque 10 to 14. German and drawing if desired. 


BOURNEMOUTH. .—STRANRAER PRE- 


PARATOKY SCHOOL. Head-Master, W. B. LOWE, M.A., F.C.8. 
late Scholar of St. John’s Coll., Camb. High-class Motern, Scientific, and 
Classical Education. The house is situated in the most healthy part of 
Bourucinouth. Inc!usive fecs. 
































Prosp apply to the HEAD M4sTER. 


MAN NAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


Established '8 4. 
Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air. 
ar for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 
HREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £2° each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
.. three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMB:! BER. 
_Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


()YERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


near RUGBY.—BOYS PREPARED, from 8 years of age, for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS by the Rev. G. F. WuiGcurt, M.A., of long experience, 
late Fellow of C.C.C., —_o aud formerly Assistant-Mastec at Shrewsbury 
School and Wellington Co . OVERSLAD & spacious modern 
country house, on gravel cont with eighteen acres of lee private 
chapel, gy &e, Favourable terma for Sons of Clergy 


UN BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

scHOOL send i UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 

sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 

Clase Classics. First Class tn (aw and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 

Siigae a Ste Gaicien of Tingle College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 
uimeas 


B* LIONEL §8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor 

















T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on Sb 1sT, 
when an ere tw! = will be dlivered by sir J. DON 
BENNETT, M.D., F.R.8., 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 res 

ively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for ¢ M- 
PETITION, The Examination will be held on the 61TH, 7TH, and 8TH of 
OCTOBER, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with eithor 
Botany or Zoology at the option of Candidates, 

Seems 1 Classes are held throughout ost for the “ PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE M.B.” EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

&cholarships and Money Prizes of —— value are awarded at the 
ay Examinations, as also several Med 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or ay _ Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students end for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several medical practitioners and private femillon residing jn the neigh- 
bourhood receive Stud: nts for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. w. M. Onp, De Dean. 


(GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 125 guineas will be offered for OPEN 
COMPETITION on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH. Subjects of Examina- 
tion ; Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. 

A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of the value of 125 Guineas, will be 
offered for OPEN COMPETITION on the same day, Subjects of Examina- 
tion: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For further particulars apply to the DgaN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM, 











SESSION 1884-85. 


FACULTIES OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
The SESSION commences on FRIDAY, the 38D of OCTOBER NEXT, ard 
terminates on the 27TH of JUNE, 1835. 
All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same 











terms. Special arrangements are made for the convenience of ladies. 
Byllab taining full inf ton 08 00 Admiest of Stud 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, E and other Scholarships, &c., may be 


had from CORNISH BROS., a Birmingham, or from the under. 
signed. Price 6d.; by post, 7}1. Gzo. H. MORLRY, Secretary. 





ef Medicine in King’s College, and Physician to the Hospital 
SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. 5:. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : Di jis and Treat: t. 


(Nearly ready. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Pl, 2is. (Harrison & tons.) 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 2ls. 

BIOPLASM : an I duction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d, 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L'fe. A New Edition preparing. 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 

MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s, 64. ** MACHINERY ” of LIFE. 2s. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 

DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &e. (Text only.) 16s. (4 New Edition preparing. 
London; J. & A, CHURCHILL, 

















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, i of ENGINEERING 
and CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY, 
The SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 2Np. 
For detailed prospectuses of the Courses of 1.) me Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c., apply to the College, Gower-street, W. 


TALFOURD ELr, . A., Secretary. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Founda- 

tion will be held on the for OTH SEPTEMBER.—For information apply to the 
BuRSAR, St. Paul's Schoo!, West Kensington, *. W. 


leat th 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|TRUBNER & CO.S/LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 
List. LIST. Small post 8vo, cloth para price 6s. each (except 
Now ready, at all Newsagents’, price One Shilling. NOW READY. ee rene 


The LAST NOVEL written by CHARLES READE, 
entitled 


A PERILOUS SECRET, 


was commenced in the SEPTEMBER Number of the 


_ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. | 
TEMPLE BAR 
For a. 1884. 


A PERILOUS SEORET. "Cha -. I-IV. 
RALPH Se cate yh OSBORN 





MOTHER-IN- LAW 

RSO NAL aD of ey NCES of CHARLES 
READE, extending over wcnty Years, Part II. 

THE RED MANOR. Part I Ir. 

PICTURES from an ISLA 

LIFE in ST. PETERS BURG.” 
A BAZAAR in PARIS. 

PERIL, Chaps. XX VI.—XXVIII. 


FOPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED DEER,” &c. 


THE DEWY MORN. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROYAL ANGUS.” 


QUFEN MAB. By Lord James 


DOUGLAS, Author of “ Estcourt,” &c. 2 vols. 

* A well-planned tale, written with sense and sy irit. 
The characters move in an aristocratic life and atmos- 
phere, and the pictures of country existence in which 
they move are drawn with the accwate freedom of 
familiar pagetetee. A quiet power is shown in the 
ending of the tale, and a duel has seldom been more 
forcibly described.” — Daily ‘Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 


ro tgmmaiag Author of ‘‘Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 
vols. 

‘* Miss Mathers is one of those writers who believe in 
having a story to A end in making her characters act 
tor themselves in of merely writing about them— 
an excellent shaciote which can hardly fail to ensure 
interest so long as the story is in the least. worth 
jo a 9 jection of the likeness is still main- 
tainec together with those brilliant qualities . 
that constitute her exceedingly unique kind of charm.” 

Graphic 





NEW ADDITION TO 
BENTLEYS’ FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s. 


ROBERT ORD’s ATONEMENT. 


By_R. N. CAREY, Author of “ Wooed and M 
ried,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Int a 
__ crown 8vo. 








MRS, WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition. In 28 vols., crown 8vo, £8 83s. ; ; or 
separately, price 6s. each. 





EAST LYNNE. MASTER of GREY- 
THE CHANNINGS LANDS. 

7 HEREFORD, | MILDRED ARKELL. 
BESSY RANE. /MRS. HALLIBUR- 


COURT NETHER- r , a 
LEIGH. TON’S TROUBLES. 


DENE HOLLOW. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
A. 


OSWALD CRAY. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. PARKWATER, 

GEORGE CANTER- | POMEROY ABBEY, 
BURY’S WILL. 


RED COURT FARM. 
JORNNY LUDLOW. = ROLAND YORKE. . 
JouNNY LUDLOW. SHALOW of ASHLY. 

fe scond Series.) DYAT. 
LADY ADELAIDE, ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. | TREVLYN HOLD. 
LORD OAKBURN’S | VERNER’S PRIDE. 
DAUGHTERS, WITHIN the MAZE. 


Ricuarp Eentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











THE PRINCIPLES of VENTILATION 
and HEATING and their 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
By Jobn 8. Billings, M.D., LL.D. Edin., 


Surgeon U.S. Army. 8vo, cloth, 15:. 


EGYPT: 
And the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs. 
By William Oxley, 


Author of ** The Philosophy of Spirit,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


——_—— 


HISTORY of the RELATIONS 
of the GOVERNMENT with the 
HILL TRIBES of the NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER of BENGAL. 
By Alexander Mackenzie, B.C.S., 


Secretary to the Guvernment of India, Home Department, and formerly 
Secretury to the Governme: t of Bengal, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY, 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
By John Bellows. 


Revised by Professor RELJAME, of Paris. Thirty-f uth Thousand of 
the Second Edition. 32mo, with Four Maps, &c., roan, with tuck, 
10s, 6d. ; morceca, with tuck, 12s. 6u. 


PEARLS of the FAITH ; 
Or, Islam’s Rosary. 
Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah, With Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman 


By Edwin Arnold, C.S.1., &e. 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 
y A. P. Sinnett, 


President of the Simla Ec'ectic and Philosophical Society. 
A Remarkable Record of Experiences 
and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Science of the East. 


Fourth Edition. With an APPENDIX on the subject of Mr. Kiddle’s 
Charge of Plagiarisin, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


MANUAL of the MOSSES of 
NORTH AMERICA. 
By L Lesquereux and T. P. James. 


With Six Plates, Illustrating the Genera, Crown 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 


TRAVELS in MEXICO and 
LIFE among the MEXICANS. 
By F. A. Ober. 


With 190 Illustrations, mainly from the Author’s Photographs and 
Sketches. 8vo, cloth, 18, 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS 
in the ICE ZONES. 
By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U S.N., 


Fditor of “‘ Hall’s Second Expedition.” With Maps and namerous 
Tl ustrations, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 





























MILITARY OPERATIONS of 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD 
In the War between the States, 1861 to 1865. 


Includi~g a Brief Personal Sketch and a Narrative of his Services in the 


War with Mexico, 184: to 1818, 
By Judge A. Roman, 


Formerly Inspector-General on the Staff cf Geueral Beauregard, In 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, with Two Portraits, £1 16s. 





Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcare Hu. 








By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORN. AS DOONE. (Illustrated Edition, 31s. 6d. 
anc 
ALICE LORRAINE. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. 
CL ARA VAUGHAN. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
EREM<A ; or, yA ne Sin. 
MARY ANERLEY 
CHRISTOWELL: a Dartmoor Tule. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
a DAUGHTER of HETH. 
KILMENY. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
SUNRISE. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
THE RETURN of oe NATIVE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
A LLAODICEAN. 
TWO on a TOWER. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
THRER RECRUITS. and THE GIRLS they 
LEFL’ BEHIND THEM 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
MARY MARSTON. 

GUILD COURT. 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 
ADELA CATHCART. 
STEPHEN ARCHER, and other Toles. 
WEIGHED.and WANTING. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A SEA QUEEN. 

WRECK of the * GROSVENOR.” 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH (CHIEF MATE). 
THE SALILOR’S SWEETHEA RT. 

THE “ 4s MAUD.” 

LITTLE LOO. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


NINETY-THREE 
eae of a CRIME: the Story of the Coup 


By CONSTANTINE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. 


ANNE: a Novel. 
FOR the MAJOR. Illustrated, uniform with the 
above, 5s. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 


Authoress of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “‘ Cherry 
Ripe,” &c. : 
MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. 
By MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


MY WIFE and I. 
POGANUC PEOPLE, their LOVES and LIVES. 
OLD TOWN FOLK. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
OUT of COURT. 


By LEWIS WALLACE. 
BEN HUR: a Tale of the Christ. 


By MRS. MACQUOID. 
ELINOR DRYDEN. 
DIANE. 


By MISS COLERIDGE. 
AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 


By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A STORY of the DRAGONADES. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
WORE: a Story of Experience, 
By the AUTHOR of “ONE ONLY,” 


“CONSTANTIA,” &c. 


A FRENCH HEIRESS in her own CHATEAU. 
With Six Illustrations. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Seariz, & RrvrveTon 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fc., may be addressed to the PusLisHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 











LITERATURE. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Native Religions of 
Mexico and Feru. By Albert Réville. 
Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
(Williams & Norgate. ) 


Tue practice of issuing in accessible form 
the annual course of lectures provided 
for by the Hibbert Trust cannot be too 
highly recommended. No better means 
could be devised for carrying out to the 
fullest the magnanimous intentions of the 
founder, whose ultimate aim was not to 
preach esoteric doctrines to the select few, 
but to enlighten the masses on the most 
momentous of all subjects. Discourses 
dealing with religion from the historical 
standpoint necessarily appeal to a very 
limited circle, especially if delivered in 
foreign languages, or in unintelligible English 
by eminent foreign thinkers, as has been too 
frequently the case of late years. For this 
the administration can scarcely be blamed, 
seeing how difficult it must be to find 
Englishmen competent and willing to under- 
take work of this sort in the present 
transitional state of our society. We have 
plenty of erudite and sleepy divines wedded 
to an obsolete dogmatism, and conveniently 
ignorant of the intellectual ferment around 
them. There is even no lack of enlightened 
Churchmen who, like the Fairbairns, the 
Farrars, the Voyseys, have, so to say, 
parted with the past, but who are yet unable 
to embrace the future. Such men may 
guide us to the brink of the stream, and 
even thrust us in; but they will themselves 
linger on the beach, and refuse to embark on 
the broad waters of free research. 

On the other hand, the time has not yet 
come when our Huxleys, our Tyndals, and 
Herbert Spencers may be permitted to speak 
ex cathedrd on religion in its purely psycho- 
logical aspect, or as a fitting subject of 
enquiry, like any other emanation of the 
mental faculty. Hence we not unnaturally 
look abroad for teachers such as Kuenen, 
Renan, or Réville, who, without losing caste, 
may plainly tell our people that religion also 
1s a question of evolution, and has its history ; 
that the essential thing is not the religions, 
but the religious sentiment, hitherto mostly 
perverted, played upon, utilised by passion, 
prejudice, or ignorance unto selfish or un- 
profitable ends. Hence the discredit into 
which religion itself has fallen, and from 
which it is vindicated by more than one 
eloquent passage in the work under notice. 
“‘ When the horrors,” remarks M. Réville, 
“rise up before us of which religion has more 
than once in the course of history been the 
cause or the pretext, and we are almost tempted 





to ask whether this attribute of human nature 
has really worked more good than ill in the 
destinies of our race, we may remember that 
the same question might be asked of all the 
proudest attributes of our humanity. Take 
polity, or the art of governing human societies. 
To what monstrous aberrations has it not given 
birth! Take science, Through what lament- 
able and woful errors has it not pursued its 
way! Take art. How gross were its begin- 
nings, and how often has it served, not to 
elevate men, but to stimulate his vilest and 
most wy ne passions! Yet who would 
wish to live without government, science, or 
art? Let us apply the same test to religion. 
The horrors it has caused cannot weigh against 
the final and overmastering good which it pro- 
duces; and its annals, too often written in 
blood, should teach us how to guide it, how to 
pal) it from all that corrupts and debases it”’ 
p. 81). 

The defence, of course, is not complete, nor 
does the author here or anywhere say all he 
means, which he could hardly do in the 
presence of a promiscuous English audience. 
Otherwise he would have plainly pointed out 
that any given religious system is essentially a 
human institution, full of imperfections, liable 
to err and fall into excesses of all sorts, like 
all things human. The origin of two such 
systems, as developed in the two great centres 
of human culture in the New World, is ably 
traced through all their lower phases of 
animism, nature-worship, and pure anthropo- 
morphism, up to the sanguinary rites of the 
Mexican teocalli, and the milder ceremonial 
of the sun-worshipping Peruvians. And here 
is shown the absurdity of assuming an ante- 
cedent or revealed monotheism as the starting- 
point of the American and other polytheistic 
systems :-— 


‘*In all this there is no indication of a primitive 
monotheism. It is quite true that each of 
these deities receives in his turn epithets which 
seem to attribute omnipotence to him, and to 
make him the sole creator. But this is the 
case in all polytheistic systems, whether in 
Greece, Persia, and India, or in Mexico and 
Peru. It only proves that when man worships 
he never limits the homage he renders to the 
object of his adoration; but, if he is a poly- 
theist, he has no scruple in attributing the 
same omnipotence to each of his gods in turn. 
It is much the same with the worthy curés in 
our rural districts, whose sermons systematically 
exalt the saint of the day, whoever he may be, 
to the chief place in Paradise!” (p. 248). 

There may be some exaggeration in the last 
statement. But in general it holds good that 
in the early stages of his development man is 
not a logical being, hence fails to see the 
inconsistency of attributing omnipotence to 
more than one member of the heavenly 
Olympus. The monotheistic conception seems 
to be arrived at rather by a slow process of 
elimination, stimulated by the national sen- 
timent, which tends to endow local deities 
with pre-eminence over those of neighbouring 
tribes and states. The rival priests on Ebal 
and Garizim hurled maledictions against each 
other across the intervening valley of Sichem ; 
and, with the shiftings of political power, 
Jehovah, Jupiter, and Allah were successively 
enthroned on Garizim itself. 

M. Réville draws attention to the innu- 
merable points of contact between the religions 
of the Eastern and Western hemispheres : 
‘In examining the beliefs, the monuments and 
the customs of Peru and Mexico, we come upon 
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phenomena at every moment which are identical 
with or analogous to something we have ob- 
served in the Old World. The temples, with 
their successive terraces, remind us of ancient 
Chaldea, and the hieroglyphics of ancient 
Egypt. The convents recall the Indian and 
Chinese Buddhism. The cruel and bloody 
sacrifices, and the preponderance of the Sun- 
worship, have a mitic tinge. There are 
myths and curious resemblances of words which 
wake thoughts of Hellenic civilisation; and 
the sacerdotal castes and sacrificial rites, which 
bring us round to the Celts! Nay, are there 
not even beliefs as to the arrival or return of a 
deity who will restore order and avenge out- 
raged justice, round which there breathes a 
kind of Messianic air?” (p. 244.) 


But M. Réville is too sound a thinker to 
draw from such analogies or coincidences any 
argument for a common origin of the religions 
or of the races of the two hemispheres. He 
sees plainly that, apart from the question of 
descent, there is a common nature, a common 
humanity, in virtue of which analogous poli- 
tical, social and religious institutions may 
take their rise in many independent centres, 
and develop to a certain point in parallel 
lines, without the necessity of assuming any 
common point of dispersion, or even any late 
contact or intercourse in historical times. 

‘There is surely something very strange,” 

he well remarks, 
‘in this passion for localising all origins at 
some single point of the globe. Why not admit 
that what took place there may have taken 
place elsewhere also, that the same concourse of 
events which called forth such and such a result 
in a certain given place may have been repro- 
duced somewhere else, and consequently given 
rise to identical or closely analogous results 
thereto? Does not our own experience teach 
us that the contact of a civilised with an un- 
civilised people is not enough in itself to ensure 
the adoption by the latter of the civilisation 
that is brought to it. It is the exception, not 
the rule, for the Redskin, the Kafir, the Austra- 
lian, or the Papuan, to become civilised. Civi- 
lisation can oly be handed on if the invaded 
race possesses a special disposition and aptitude 
for civilised life; and this aptitude may have 
existed to such a degree as to be capable of 
independent development in the New World as 
we know it did in the Old, And if there were 
centres of such nascent civilisation in Central 
America, in Mexico, and in Peru, it is abso- 
lutely superfluous to search elsewhere than in 
America itself for the origins of American 
civilisations” (p. 243). 

His reasoning on the universal prevalence 
of cannibalism, based on the traces everywhere 
occurring of human sacrifices, is not so ob- 
vious. ‘‘This shows,” he says, 

‘¢ that cannibalism, which is now restricted to 
a few of the savage tribes who have remained 
closest to the animal life, was once universal to 
our race. For no one would ever have con- 
ceived the idea of offering to the gods a kind of 
food which excited nothing but disgust and 
horror amongst men ”’ (p. 87), 

Human sacrifices were due to other causes, 
such as the desire to provide the gods with 
slaves, ministers, and wives, as well as to the 
idea of supplying them with choice food. 
Hence these sanguinary institutions do not 
necessarily imply an antecedent state of can- 
nibalism, the universality of which among 
primitive races is, in any case, far from being 
established. ; 

A protest must alse be entered against the 
assumption that the Mexican culture and. 
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religion had their origin in Central America— 
that the Toltecs, Chichimecs, and Aztecs were 
all of Maya stock—that, in a word, the 
general movement of migration was from 
Yucatan northwards to the Anahuac table- 
land. It is even suggested that the Mound- 
builders of the Ohio valley may also have 
been ‘‘ bands of emigrant Mayas,” who thus 
sowed the first germs of civilisation in a 
region afterwards overrun by the savage 
hunting tribes of the Mississippi basin. It is 
not, perhaps, surprising that a countryman of 
Brasseur de Bourbourg should be captivated 
by the ‘‘ Maya theory.”” But ordinary readers 
should be warned that the worthy Abbé’s 
glittering generalisations have long been ex- 
ploded, and that the objections to a northward 
migration of the Nahuas (Toltecs, Aztecs, &c.), 
and especially of the Mound-builders, are 
almost insuperable. The Mexican and Mayan 
cultures appear to stand in much the same 
relation to each other as those of the Nile and 
Mesopotamian valleys. Both are of great 
antiquity ; both are practically autochthonous 
—that is, independent local evolutions stamped 
with the individuality of distinct but remotely 
allied peoples; both mutually influenced each 
other silently and indirectly rather than by 
actual contact, at least in their earliest stages. 
What they have in common is due to these 
general causes, and not to the wholesale 
migration of any one race either northwards 
to Anahuac or southwards to Yucatan. And 
it should be remembered that if there are 
Mayas in the north—the Huastecs of Vera 
Cruz, there are Aztecs in the south—the so- 
called ‘‘ Niguirans’’ of Nicaragua. In both 
cases these are comparatively recent move- 
ments, mere historical incidents, leaving 
untouched the question of origin. 

With Mr. Wicksteed’s translation there is 
little fault to find beyond a too close adherence 
to the very words of the text, leading to the 
occasional perpetration of some curious sole- 
cisms, such as ‘it effects the orientation” 
and ‘‘ whose infinite perfections we can but 
feel after.” There are also a few rather 
violent inversions, as in the sentence, ‘I can 
conceive a Zemplum Serenum, where shall 
meet, in that love of truth which at bottom 
is but one of the forms of love of God, all men 
of upright heart and pure will” (p. 6). And 
a work full of such varied matter should not 
have been issued without an index. 

A. H. Keane. 








Obiter Dicta. (Elliot Stock.) 


One of the seven essays contained in this 
brilliant and thought-compelling little book 
deals with ‘The Alleged Obscurity of Mr. 
Browning’s Poetry”; and the anonymous 
author, after a reference to the Browning 
Society, remarks that ‘the existence of this 
society is a great relief, for it enables us to 
deal with our unwieldy theme in a light- 
hearted manner.” We incline to think that 
there is—to use a cook’s phrase—“ just a 
sensation’’ of mockery in this tribute of 
gratitude to Mr. Furnivall and the Gower- 
street coterie of commentators, for the manner 
of the author of Obiter Dicta is always light- 
hearted, almost effervescent. It is, indeed, a 
manner calculated to rouse in the well-regu- 
lated mind a suspicion, or more than a suspi- 
cion, of flippancy ; but the well-regulated 





mind is hypersensitive on some sides, and 
for ourselves we must say that in this matter 
of flippancy the author generally manages to 
stop on the right side of the hedge. Not 
always, perhaps; for, in the very paper from 
which we have quoted, one of Mr. Browning’s 
well-known poems is jauntily referred to as 
‘‘Prince Hohenstiel something or other,” a 
kind of allusion which is certainly flippant, 
and, it may be, a little vulgar as well. But 
this is an almost solitary lapse; and apart 
from their intellectual grip, which we think 
really notable, the great charm of these 
essays lies in the fine urbanity of their satiri- 
cal humour. How delightful is that descrip- 
tion of Bishop Stubbs and Prof. Freeman as 
‘‘horny-handed sons of toil” ; and how neat 
and deft is the turn of the rapier in the words 
we have italicised in the following sentence :— 


“Prof. Seeley, for reasons of his own, appears 
to think that whilst politics, and, I presume, 
religion, may be wale as interesting as you 
please, history should be as dull as possible.” 


Some of the more sympathetic utterances 
are equally bright and pointed. Many pages 
have been written about the charm of Mr. 
Browning’s poetry which have said no more 
than this writer says in seven words, ‘‘ He is 
so unmistakably and deliciously alive ;” and 
there is truth and justice, as well as a very 
refreshing vivacity in the sentences in which 
Carlyle is ‘‘ placed” as a critic. 


‘Tt has been well said that Carlyle’s criticisms 
are not final, and that he has not said the last 
word about Voltaire, Diderot, Richter, and 
Goethe. I can well believe it. But reserving 
‘last words’ for the use of the last man (to 
whom they would appear to belong), it is surely 
something to have said the first sensible words 
of these important subjects.” 


We might go on for some time making 
similar quotations, leaving, perhaps, at the 
end the very false impression that the author 
of Obiter Dicta is simply a ‘‘ smart” writer ; 
and smartness, though less tiresome than 
dullness, is, when in excess, a good deal more 
exasperating. This little book is rendered 
pleasantly appetising with condiments; but 
it has substance as well as savour. The 
essays entitled “‘ Truth Hunting” and ‘‘ The 
Via Media” are full of matter, and are none 
the worse for inciting us to frequent inward 
argument with the writer. With regard to 
the first, it may be urged that playing at 
intellectual speculation is no more truth- 
hunting than dancing attendance at ‘‘ Monday 
Pops” is serious study of music; and that 
real truth-hunting must be useful, save 
on the supposition that truth can never be 
caught—an hypothesis which does not seem 
to be maintained here. Concerning the second 
essay, we should say that the average English- 
man does not so much distrust logic in itself 
as his power of using it serviceably. A man 
may preserve a fitting reverence for the 
syllogism; but, if he feels that the major 
premisses at his command are untrustworthy, 
his treatment of the syllogism may have all 
the appearance of scornfulness. 

We must not leave unmentioned the essay 
on, or rather the biography of, Falstaff, which 
would have delighted the soul of Charles 
Lamb; indced, we do not think Elia would 
have been ashamed of it had it been his own, 
though there is something in the indescribable 





Elia flavour which can never be fully repro- 
duced. The following passage is not par- 
ticularly Lamb-like, whether we spell Lamb 
with a big or a little “‘1”; but we all have 
wicked moods to which it will appeal 
pleasantly :— 

‘* Tt may be, however, that some other nations 
fail fully to understand and appreciate the 
mirth and the character of the man. A Dr. 
G. G. Gervinus has written in the German 
language a heavy work on Shakespeare, in 
which he attacks Falstaff in a very solemn and 
determined manner, and particularly charges 
him with selfishness and want of conscience, 
We are inclined to set down this malignant 
attack to envy. Falstaff is the author and 
cause of universal laughter. Dr. Gervinus will 
never be the cause of anything universal ; but, 
so far as his influence extends, he produces 
headaches, It is probably a painful sense of 
this contrast that goads on the author of head- 
aches to attack the author of laughter.” 

James Asucrorr Nosir. 








Nonconformity in Herts; being Lectures upon 
the Nonconforming Worthies of St. Albans, 
and Memorials of Puritanism and Noncon- 
formity in all the Parishes of the County 
of Hertford. By William Urwick. (Hazel, 
Watson, & Viney.) 


Mr. Urwicx has published a most useful book, 
which all persons who are interested in the 
religious history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries will read with profit. It 
seems that it was originally delivered in the 
form of lectures. Lectures, when they are 


turned into a book, have generally an un- 
pleasant flavour about them, which we do 


not detect here. These must have been entirely 
re-written. 

The book is divided into two parts, which 
are so entirely distinct that they might with 
advantage have been issued as_ separate 
volumes. The first relates to the ‘‘ Noncon- 
forming Worthies of St. Albans,” the second 
is entitled ‘‘Memorials of Puritanism and 
Nonconformity in the County of Hertford.” 
All writers who think as well as write have 
the habit, often useful, sometimes dangerous, 
of using words in a different sense to those 
in which they are commonly received. Mr. 
Urwick is guilty of this practice in a very 
amusing mapner in his first chapter, where 
we find St. Alban set down as the first St. 
Albans Nonconformist. The author is, of 
course, logically correcta Nonconformist is 
anyone who refuses to follow the established 
religion; but he knows quite well that in 
current English the word is only employed 
to designate those Protestants who have sepa- 
rated themselves from, or have refused to 
join, the established religion in this country. 
There is a sense in which it would be perfectly 
accurate to describe Wesleyan Methodists or 
Roman Catholics as Baptists, yet a writer 
who should do so would be laughed at, and 
not entirely without reason. 

Mr. Urwick is an admirer of Foxe the 
martyrologist. We will at once concede that 
the violence of party hate and the reaction 
caused by what is known as the Oxford 
Movement have done injury to the memory 
of an industrious compiler; but it must be 
admitted by anyone who has weighed the 
evidence collected by the late Dr. Maitland 
that if we acquit Foxe of deliberate false- 
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hood he stands convicted of gross prejudice 
and an amount of carelessness which, making 
every allowance for the time in which he 
lived, is unpardonable. As pastor of the 
Congregational Church at St. Albans, it was 
to be expected that Mr. Urwick should write 
as a strong Protestant. We are not discussing 
questions of theology, and have no word of 
blame for him for this; but we do think that, 
on the question of religious persecution, where 
there is still so much error and prejudice 
abroad, he should have spoken out more 
clearly. There has in recent times been 
progress in morals as well as in physical 
science. Most people now have come to know 
that slavery is wrong; and a man who should 
come forward and defend it on first principles, 
or say that we might lawfully hold our 
fellow creatures as property, would be looked 
upon as either very foolish or very bad. Yet 
men of middle age can remember when no 
unimportant section of Americans and some 
people in our own country were talking and 
writing nonsense of this kind without rebuke. 
Everyone except the most degraded now 
thinks cruelty to animals a “sin.” We feel 
satisfied that if Mr. Urwick has not preached 
against this enormity it is only because he 
has never felt that there was any occasion 
todo so. Yet when Puritanism was in full 
vigour the torture of animals for sport was 
a common practice, and there is hardly a 
passage to be found in any Puritan writer 
condemning it because it was a wrong to the 
suffering brute. We even know that some of 
the best and wisest of our forefathers in- 
dulged in the most cruel sports without 
remorse. It is conceded on all hands that 
Sir Thomas More is one of the most stainless 
characters in our history, a man whose whole 
life shows him to have had not only a most 
kind heart but a highly refined and well- 
instructed conscience ; and yet he was famous 


for his skill in cock-throwing (Lecky, ZZist. of 


Mbrals, vol. ii., p. 174), a brutal pastime 
which we should all now denounce if it were 
indulged in by the very lowest of our people. 

Religious persecution should in all fair- 
ness be treated in the same manner. If we 
are not prepared to denounce the men of past 
ages because they saw no evil in slavery and 
enjoyed revolting amusements, we should 
remember that in their days morals had not 
developed to such an extent as to render it 
intelligible that it was a moral duty to 
tolerate error. We doubt very much even 
now whether the ordinarily well-educated 
Englishman feels that religious toleration is 
anything beyond a stern necessity in a time 
that is out of joint. From what we see and 
hear around us, we believe that injuries of 
those minor kinds from which the law will 
not protect us are constantly inflicted on 
theological grounds by the strong upon the 
weak whom they happen to have in their 
power. These injuries do not reach in pic- 
turesqueness the burnings under Mary, or the 
hangings and mutilations of Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts, but there are those who think 
them no less cruel. Most English people— 
though there are large exceptions to be made 
—would admit in words the advisability of 
toleration; but would any right-minded man 
be prepared to do so if he believed those con- 
sequences to be involved in religious error 
Which seemed quite certain to the men of the 





sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? We 
are willing to look calmly on the most 
grotesque forms of superstition or misbelief, 
because, though the authorised text-books 
tell us the contrary, we have the most 
profound conviction that God will not punish 
anyone for an intellectual error. When the 
denial or affirmation of certain doctrines was 
believed to entail the endless torture of the 
offender and all whom he might seduce, it 
was natural for those in power to use every 
means to hinder the spread of a poison which 
destroyed the soul. We have as deep a vene- 
ration as Mr. Urwick has for the brave and 
good men who suffered torture and death for 
their convictions, but we cannot look with 
the same eyes as he does on Bonner and his 
Protestant successors in the episcopal office. 

We feel that we have treated Mr. Urwick 
with less than justice. He has given us an 
important contribution to literature, and we 
have passed over what is good and occupied 
ourselves by dwelling upon a single point 
where we hold him to be inerror. We should 
not have done this had not his book been, on 
the whole, one worthy of serious attention. 
As a Lincolnshire peasant would say, it is 
‘“‘matterless”” what tract-writers and the 
people who produce ‘“‘ copy” for the so-called 
religious newspapers say, but it is quite 
another thing when one who writes with Mr. 
Urwick’s minute knowledge puts forth what 
we hold to be a mistaken conclusion on a 
matter of vital historical importance. 

The latter part of the book is by far the 
more important. It may be a strong thing 
to say, but we are bound to affirm that we 
have never met with a work dealing minutely 
with a large number of biographies, for the 
most part obscure, where we have found 
greater evidence of conscientiouslabour. The 
time spent in the collection of facts, and the 
industry in arranging them, must have been 
immense; careful references are given for 
almost every statement. We have read all 
that Mr. Urwick has written (such a book 
cannot be skimmed), and have discovered 
very little to find fault with, and hardly any 
serions errors. Of course, there is a tone 
about some things which we, holding different 
theological convictions from his own, cannot 
profess to relish. 

The printed evidence on which we have 
to depend for the lives of many of the 
seventeenth-century clergy is of such a 
violently sectarian character, that none but 
reckless partisans trust it without suspicion. 
A curious example of this is furnished b 
Joseph Sone, or Soane, Vicar of Aldenham. 
Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, 
describes him as a ‘‘ very prudent, pious, and 
learned man’; White, in his Century of 
Scandalous and Malignant Priests, has a far 
different tale to tell. From him we learn 
that this vicar was a common gamester, that 
he haunted ale-houses, was quarrelsome, and 
frequently drunk; nay, that he was even so 
rash as—whether when drunk or sober we 
are not informed—to call the soldiers of the 
Parliament ‘‘ Parliament dogges.’’ Perhaps 
Mr. Soane had been guilty of an additional 
offence, as black as any of those named in 
White’s catalogue. He may have been read- 
ing a play-book, and had ringing in his ears, 
when he thus maligned Essex’s soldiers, 

‘“* Cry havock and let slip the dogs of war.” 





Our own estimate of both Walker and White 
as trustworthy witnesses is such a very low 
one that without further testimony we should 
have been in doubt whether to regard the 
Vicar of Aldenham as saint or sinner. Mr. 
Urwick has, however, discovered—in that 
mine of unworked material, the Journals of 
the House of Lords—that on May 6, 1643, 
the charges which White records were given 
in evidence against him before the House of 
Lords. Mr. Urwick thinks the decision of 
that body, which he calls an ‘august and 
Conservative assembly,” of great weight. 
We do so, too, but would point out that 
“conservative,” either in its true or its party 
meaning, is not a term which it is accurate to 
apply to the Peers at Westminster in 1643. 
The Civil War was in progress at that time, 
and only Puritan Peers would be present to 
hear the complaints against Mr. Soane. The 
Royalists were all away at Oxford with the 
King, levying forces on their estates or serving 
in the army. 

The minute facts here given will interest 
the local historian and the antiquary; but it 
is the general effect of Mr. Urwick’s researches 
which is much more important. They bring 
home to us in clearer vision than we have 
ever seen the fact that at the Restoration 
numbers of the most hard-working and God- 
fearing men of the day were turned out of 
their homes for questions of points of ritual 
—for in many cases divergence of faith there 
was none—that this cruelty was nut only 
an injury of great magnitude to themselves 
and their families, but that far and near 
through the little towns and pleasant home- 
steads of England there was deep suffering— 
men and women bereft of their beloved pastors, 
who taught them truths such as they could 
receive, and others thrust into their places, 
with whom the flocks had no sympathy. 
Had this great wrong been done from a mis- 
taken sense of right, we could have borne 
with it. Had a St. Louis or a Mary the 
First been guilty of such a crime, we should 
have known that, however hard the blow, 
the stroke was delivered in mercy; but as the 
times went then it was very far different. 
Those who despise Puritanism most are con- 
scious that Charles the Second and the gang 
who surrounded him—among whom the court 
harlots seem to have been by far the least 
hateful—had no worthy object in view. To 
attribute religious feelings of any kind to 
such men is to desecrate holy ideas. Their 
object was a purely political one. They 
thought themselves strong enough to stamp 
out that Puritanism in religion which in its 
political form had given us a foretaste at least 
of good government. That they were not 
successful was owing to the self-denial of the 
flocks who devotedly followed the ejected 
ministers. Epwarp Pxacocx. 








Notes and Dissertations upon the Prophecy of 
Hosea. By John Sharpe. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 

Tuere is so much work to be done on the 

prophets, and so much historical and religious 

instruction to be derived from their works, 
that I gladly hail a fellow-labourer like Mr. 

Sharpe, in spite of the very great differences 

between us in criticism, philology, and 

exegesis. This book consists of essays or dis- 
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sertations, translation, and notes; the verses 
are broken up, and the notes follow each 
verse. The essays, whether right or wrong 
in their inferences, are very thorough in their 
exhibition of Biblical facts; the translation is 
a careful reproduction of the meaning which 
the author deduces from the original; the 
notes give abundant evidence of personal 
study and research. Great pains have also 
been taken in tracing out the connexion of 
thought. Iam bound, however, to add that 
there are very considerable drawbacks. Mr. 
Sharpe looks upon ‘‘the latest results of 
Biblical criticism” as ‘‘ manufactured.” 
These results are identified with the name of 
Kuenen; no attempt has been made to study 
modern criticism as a movement ; no compre- 
hension is shown of its objects, method, and 
results. No doubt, in one or another modern 
critic these objects may be more or less inter- 
mingled with other not purely critical objects, 
and this method may be imperfectly applied. 
Where is the traditionalist critic of whom 
this may not be said? Is Mr. Sharpe’s object 
simply ‘‘ manufactured ” historical truth? Is 
his method that which critics apply to the in- 
vestigation of other ancient literatures ? No; if 
conservative critics are to keep out the virus 
of liberal critical research, they must first of 
all study modern criticism as a movement, and 
not imagine that its results are stored up in 
any single work of any author, however 
eminent. 

Mr. Sharpe’s Hebrew scholarship is not 
contemptible; its faults are only faults to 
those who, like Hengstenberg and Dr. Pusey, 
are not ashamed to sit at the feet of rational- 
ists. Philology knows no theological colour. 
To isolate one’s self, as Mr. Sharpe has done, 
from all the more eminent modern Hebraists 
is a gratuitous abnegation of legitimate 
influence. Here are some of Mr. Sharpe’s 
renderings. ‘‘The sin of my people is, they 
eat” (iv. 8). ‘* Come and let us return unto 
Jehovah, for He hath torn, and He will heal 
us: Oh that He may smite and bind us up” 
(vi. 1). ‘* Like a latter rain will he train the 
land” (vi. 3). ‘They keep turning back to 
that which is not a god” (viii. 16). ‘‘ There 
was one watching Ephraim in union with my 
God: a prophet was a fowler’s snare upon all 
his ways; offence was in the house of his 
gods” (ix. 8). ‘‘ For the heifers of Bethaven, 
let the neighbours of Samaria fear” (x. 5). 
‘‘ Samaria is being cut off, her king: as when 
there is rage upon the surface of the water” 
(x. 7). ‘Oh that I could exalt Ephraim, that 
Judah would plough, that Jacob would break 
the clods” (x.11). ‘Oh that I could extend 
unto him food” (xi. 4). ‘Judah is still 
ruling in union with God” (xii. 1). ‘* Accord- 
ing to the days of an appointed time” (xii. 
10). ‘Oh that I might be thy king then” 
(xiii. 10). ‘* Among brethren he would play 
the wild ass” (xiii. 15). Mr. Sharpe thinks 
much of the Rabbis. I fear those forerunners 
of modern philology have need to cry out, 
‘* Save us from our pupils.” 

It is no discredit to Mr. Sharpe that he knows 
more of the facts of the Hebrew language than 
of philology or historical criticism ; Ewalds 
are rare. Still, to deny that the Ten Tribes 
professed to be worshippers of Jehovah is an 
injury to exegesis as well as to criticism; and 
how can Mr. Sharpe assert, in the face of 
the Moabite stone (line 18), that ‘the sacred 





name is not found elsewhere than in Scrip- 
ture”? It is again exegesis which suffers 
from the strange theory that the prophecy 
only recognises one central sanctuary; and 
Hosea might justly complain that his trans- 
lator ignores the wonderful revelation so con- 
spicuous in his book that ‘‘God is love.” 
It really seems as if the historical study of 
the Old Testament had still to be created in 
England. Mr. Sharpe, ,a devoted student of 
Hebrew, is well qualified to aid in the work ; 
but, if he would do so, he must not stand 
aloof from all those who in England or else- 
where are seeking to apply modern methods 
to the difficult problems of the Old Testament 
literature. T. K. Curyne. 








Le Folk-Lore du Pays Basque. Par Julien 
Vinson. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 


Tuts charming little book of more than four 
hundred and twenty pages forms the fifteenth 
volume of the well. known French series 
entitled “‘ Les Littératures populaires.” It 
opens with a dedication, in excellent taste 
and good English, to the Rev. W. Webster, 
in which the author justly dwells on the 
very important and leading part taken by 
Mr. Webster in connexion with Basque folk- 
lore ; in fact, the author says that he is only 
adding a floor to the building begun by his 
friend. To a certain extent this may be 
regarded as a key to the position of M. 
Vinson. In a great measure it may be said 
that the harvesting of Basque folk-lore and 
legend had already been done, and that only 
the gleanings remained for M. Vinson; so 
that a reader who began his study of Basque 
folk-lore by reading the present work would 
probably feel some disappointment. He would 
naturally think that the various pieces of 
popular literature it contains lacked body ; 
but to one who had an idea of the amount 
of work already done by Mr. Webster and 
others, the wonder would rather be that 
M. Vinson had succeeded in making such a 
valuable and interesting collection as he now 
offers to the public. The labour which a 
work like his implies is great beyond the con- 
ception of the general reader; and I am quite 
ready to believe the author fully when he 
says of it: ‘11 m’a cotité pourtant beaucoup 
de travail ; ces quatre cents petites pages re- 
présentent bien des recherches, bien des lec- 
tures, bien des veilles.’”’ In addition to the 
other difficulties—and they are not a few— 
which meet the collector of folk-lore, M. 
Vinson had that of language, to which he 
alludes in the following playful passage :— 
‘*On prétend que le diable, aprés avoir habité 
le pays de Labourd pendant sept années, n’avait 
pu réussir 4 apprendre que deux mots basques, 
bai ‘oui’ et ez ‘non,’ et encore ajoute-t-on 
quiil les oublia, en sortant de Bayonne, au 
milieu du pont Saint-Esprit. Plus heureux 
que le diable, j’ai pu apprendre et retenir un 
plus grand nombre de mots; il est vrai que j’ai 
passé douze années consécutives dans le pays, 
que je l’ai longuement parcouru, que j’ai pris 
place & bien des foyers rustiques; j’imagine 
méme que dans beaucoup de villages, j’aurais 
quelque droit 4 dire, comme Werther: Die 
geringen Leute des Ortes kennen mich schon, und 
lieben mich, besonders die Kinder.” 

The book is divided into six parts, as 
follows :—(1) Contes et récits, consisting of 
legends and superstitions, wonderful stories, 





and récits de sottises et de naivetés (pp. 1- 
116); (2) ballads, subdivided into political 
songs, love-songs, satiric and humoristic 
songs, and lullaby rhymes (pp. 117-97); 
(3) a miscellaneous collection, which the 
author terms ‘‘formules d’élimination, jeux 
et attrapes, cantilénes et formulettes, dictons 
caractéristiques des villages, chants de quéte” 
(pp. 199-233); (4) riddles (pp. 235-261) ; 
(5) proverbs and proverbial sayings con- 
sisting of proverbs of a general nature, 
sayings relative to localities, to the months, 
to the seasons, and to the winds and the 
weather (pp. 263-306); (6) pastorales. As 
to parts 3, 4, 5, M. Vinson gives the rhymes 
and the short sayings in Basque, as well as 
in French, though most of them are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to translate without losing 
their peculiar flavour inthe process. I should 
add that the rhymes are usually accompanied 
with the airs to which they are sung, and 
that no trouble seems to have been spared to 
give the reader as vivid an idea as possible of 
the Basque people when standing so to say 
‘Cat ease.” Lastly, M. Vinson’s pastorales 
are like the popular dramas in vogue in 
Catalonia, Gascony, and Brittany ; but he has 
thought fit to introduce them, and the reason 
why will be evident from the following 
words :— 


‘‘Je considére ces pastorales comme un élé- 
ment du folklore, bien qu’elles aient été écrites, 
parce apes ont un grand cachet d’originalité 
et que la personnalité de leurs auteurs a le plus 
souvent disparu dans la bouche des acteurs 
rustiques.”’ 


So far as I can judge, those of the pastorales 
which have a Biblical subject are not very 
different from what is usually known in this 
country as a miracle play; but one is greatly 
struck by the vigorous fashion in which the 
characters call one another names, none of 
them having ever felt, as it would seem, any 
scruples in calling a spade a spade. A nice 
assortment of these terms of reciprocal abuse, 
which I need not quote, will be found at 
p. 8362. They remind one somewhat of some 
of the “flytings” in the Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, such as that between Godmund and 
Sinfiotli, i., pp. 136-37, excepting, of course, 
the highly wrought style of the latter. The 
popular stage of the Basques, however, never 
allows men and women to mix, and the 
actors are usually all young men, more 
rarely all young women. This leads me to 
notice the glimpses which this book gives of 
the morals of the Basques. Perhaps no nation 
would stand the test to which M. Vinson has 
submitted the Basques, namely, that of 
putting on record the broad sayings common 
among the peasantry; but I shall let him 
speak for himself :— 


‘Le lecteur sera peut-étre aussi choqué de 
certains passages qui lui paraitront trop libres. 
Je n’ai pas cru devoir les supprimer, parce 
qu’ils sont originaux et qu’ils donnent une idée 
plus compléte de l’esprit basque. Les peuples 

rimitifs n’y entendent point malice : ils appel- 
ent les choses par leurs noms et ne trouvent 
pas condamnable ce qui est naturel.” 


This last sentence gives the key to one of 
the chief reasons why chastity is seldom a 
leading and conspicuous trait in the character 
of an agricultural population, and one could 
name localities both north and south of the 
Tweed where the severest Calvinism of 
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modern times has failed to make that virtue 
flourish up to the ideal of educated society. 
But it is right to add that the Basque women, 
like those of the districts I have alluded to 
nearer home, maintain the marriage contract 
intact once it is made :—‘‘ Si les Basquaises,”’ 
M. Vinson adds, 

“au surplus, ont, comme beaucoup de nos 
paysannes, la réputation de n’étre point des 
vertus farouches, on sait que, dans la plupart 
des cas, le marriage est au bout de leur faute, 
et que leur fiddlité conjugale est toujours irré- 
prochable.” 

I have dwelt on this question because I 
have been trying to decide whether it be 
in any way one of race; but I have failed 
to convince myself that it is. Indeed, M. 
Vinson would have one believe that his 
collection contains nothing to which racial 
or ethnological importance could be attached. 
I must quote his words in the Preface (p. 13) 
at length, as the passage is of great interest, 
coming as it does from the pen of one who 
knows the Basques so well :— 


“Je pense en effet qu’en parcourant les pages 
ci-aprés on y constatera une fois de plus ce que 
démontre une étude impartiale et approfondie, 
absence complete d’originalité sociale du peuple 
basque. A part leur langue—élément de premier 
ordre du reste—les Basques n’ont rien 4 eux. 
Les réveries ou les fantaisies de Chaho et de ses 
imitateurs n’ont aucun fondement sérieux, et je 
doute méme que l’homme sauvage, basayaun ou 
basojaun, ‘ seigneur ou homme sauvage,’ dont le 
pied _- laisse sur le sol une empreinte 
arrondie; que les lamigna miles et femelles 
(lamiae ?); que le triple serpent 4 sept tétes 
appartiennent 4 une vieille mythologie euscari- 
enne. Plus j’étudie les Basques, et plus je 
demeure convaincu qu’on ne saurait voir en eux 
les débris d’une race antique, puissante et civil- 
isée, qui aurait couvert de ses colonies toute 
lEurope occidentale. Une pareille décadence 
serait tout & fait inadmissible.” 


The Baso-Jaun is Polyphemus hardly dis- 
guised at all; the serpent with seven heads 
takes the place of the dragon of other coun- 
tries, and the story of the killing of it is in 
some respects very like a Lithuanian one I 
read years ago in the Lesebuch forming the 
latter part of Schleicher’s Handbook of the 
Lithuanian Language. The Lamia that ap- 
pears in the ‘‘Three Waves,’ which is the 
most weird story in the book, seems to be a 
kind of witch, who changes herself into a 
blood-red wave to drown her seafaring hus- 
band. I do not happen to know anything 
very like it; but a passage in the mermaid 
tale I published not long since in the 
Cymmrodor, v.91, might be compared. Lastly, 
the Lamignacs are very like Welsh fairies, and 
the story of the fairy who sends for a mid- 
wife for his spouse is exceedingly common in 
North Wales. In one version I have lately 
published, Cym., vi. 167, the wife in question 
was a servant-girl whom the fairies had lured 
into their country, which seems to suggest the 
reason why a midwife was required from this 
world. A somewhat kindred belief, of which 
I have found traces in Carnarvonshire, was 
that the cause of mothers dying at child-birth 
was that the fairies took them away to be 
Wet-nurses for their own offspring in Fuery. 

I cannot pass in silence the last sentence 
quoted above from M. Vinson’s book as to the 
origin of the Basque people. One need not insi-t 
onthe phrase, ‘‘ puissante et civilisée”’; but if 








one ‘‘ne saurait voir en eux les débris d’une race 
antique, qui aurait couvert de ses colonies 
toute l’Europe occidentale,” one would like 
to know what to think of them. M. 
Vinson’s readers have no right to demand 
more from him than he is willing to 
give; but, nevertheless, they cannot help 
asking the question how he would account 
for the presence of the Basques where they are. 
If they did not get there in early times, when 
did they, and whence? The want of originality 
that M. Vinson ascribes to the Basques cannot 
serve to determine anything in such a ques- 
tion. Thus, let one take the other view, and 
suppose the Basques to be the débris of an 
ancient race which once occupied a great part 
of Western Europe, it might be legitimately 
advanced that we do not know but that some 
of the customs, superstitions, and legends 
common to the Basques with the Spaniards, 
the French and the peoples of the British 
Isles, may have been merely adopted by the 
Aryan invaders of Spain, France, and the 
British Isles, from Aborigines akin to the 
Basques. In that case one could not feel sure 
that the Basques’ lack of originality was 
a fact, their apparent lack of originality being 
the possible result of their having imparted to 
others what was originally their own. I do 
not wish to be understood to be advancing any 
theory at present on this very difficult ques- 
tion, but merely mentioning what seems to me 
a legitimate way of putting the case on the 
other side, in so far as regards the position 
which M. Vinson has adopted. 

This is taking the reader somewhat far 
afield. I can only conclude by recom- 
mending M. Vinson’s book in the highest 
terms to all those who are interested in the 
study of Basque folk-lore; and for the sake 
of those who are fond of good French, I may 
venture to add that, where he is not hampered 
by the Basque original, his style is most 
attractive. Joun Rays. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Baby’s Grandmother. By L. B. Walford. 
(Blackwood. ) 
Miss Tommy: a Mediacval Story. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” ( Macmillan.) 


Queen Mab. By Lord James Douglas. 
(Bentley.) 
Stella. By Fanny Lewald. (Sampson Low ) 


Kathinka. Von O. Heller. (Berlin: Eckstein.) 


THosk men and women who are coming to 
forty years ought to be much obliged to Mrs. 
Walford for Zhe Baby’s Grandmother, which 
is a kind of apology for la quarantaine. The 
heroine is an evergreen lady of thirty-seven, 
whose vivacity, beauty, charm, and good 
sense are contrasted sharply with the various 
faults of her daughter, and of half-a-dozen of 
that daughter’s contemporaries. The hero 
is a gentleman of suitable age, who is equally 
represented as much preferable to his juniors. 
This is very flattering to those of us who are 
approaching, or have approached, the fatal 
age when, on the unimpeachable authority 
of Marianne Dashwood, ‘‘if they were ever 
animated enough to be in love, they must 
have long outlived every sensation of the 
kind.” Let it be added that Lady Matilda 
Wilmot, the grandmotherly heroine, is really 








a very pleasant person, and that her relations 
with her two bachelor brothers, if not with 
her married daughter, and that daughter’s 
stupid husband, are sketched with a great 
deal of humour, and with some pathos. 
Humour, indeed, is characteristic of the book 
throughout, except in one unlucky passage, 
which still more unluckily happens to occur 
at the deciding point of the story. Challoner, 
the middle-aged hero, has on the whole 
behaved rather badly to Lady Matilda, and 
is exiled from her favour, having at the 
same time lost the belle banquiére, for whom 
he has sold himself, or, at least, contemplated 
the sale of that commodity. Lord Overton, 
Matilda’s elder brother, restores him to for- 
tune and favour by pleading his wretcled 
state and exciting Matilda’s feminine compas- 
sion. The particulars of that wretched state 
irresistibly remind the wicked reader of the 
famous passage in which Thackeray (not quite 
fairly) laughed at the culminating woes of the 
Aubreys in Zen Thousand a Year. Nobody, 
it seems, has asked James Challoner anywhere 
to shoot, or seems likely to do so, during all 
August and September, ‘‘ though he hung his 
hopes on an invitation with a concentration 
and tenacity which was piteous”; andthe poor 
man, through reduced circumstances, has had 
to content himself with one club, and that a 
cheap club. The tender hearts of Lady 
Matilda and her brother are wrung by the 
knowledge of this utter destitution and 
misery, and Challoner is at once restored 
to the bosom of the one and the country 
seat of the other. ‘‘ No cross no crown,” of 
course ; but will Mrs. Walford pardon us if 
Mr. James Challoner’s via erucis seems to us 
not exactly one of utter agony? This rather 
absurd anti-climax, however, even when a 
certain want of definiteness and coherence in 
the story and a very inartistic huddling up 
of deaths and disasters at one part of it are 
allowed for, leaves a really amusing book in 
The Baby’s Grandmother. And after all it is 
hard fora man to quarrel with the amiable 
compassion which makes a lady think that 
when his erring brothers are reduced to one 
club bygones should at once be bygones. 


** To one cheap club the wretch when driven 
By angel woman’s straight forgiven,” 


ap cars to be the latest version of the poet’s 
charming lines. Let it be only added that 
Teddy Lessingham, Mati!da’s younger brother, 
is a really original, affecting, and admirable 
creation. There was not the slightest reason 
why Mrs. Walford should kill him. 

We venture to think that a novelist of 
Mrs. Craik’s experience and merit might have 
resisted the rather childish conceit of calling 
Miss Tommy ‘‘a mediaeval story.” This, 
which simply means that Miss Tommy is a 
middle-aged woman, is the sort of joke which 
is quite permissible and appropriate in familiar 
conversation. It might even be forgiven to 
a poor creature of a reviewer who was hard 
up for a sprightly remark. But it is not 
exactly worthy of a title-page and of the 
author of A Life for a Life. Nowever, it is 
but a small matter. The story itself is not a 
large matter, but it is pleasant reading. Miss 
Thomasina Trotter is a beneficent old maid ; 
Miss Decima Murray (who tells the story) is 
un unreasonable young maid; and Major 
Gordon, who in a different set of conditions 
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and with a rather less amiable disposition 
plays Colonel Newcome to Miss Trotter’s 
Léonore, is a life-like, if not quite finished, 
sketch. The fact (which Mrs. Craik, who 
really ought to know better, mentions in the 
preface) that Miss Tommy is a true or partly 
true story probably accounts for such defects 
as it has. But they are not important defects 
(though we should much like to know where 
Shakspere says, ‘‘ Create a joke upon the ribs 
of death,” and what it means whoever said it), 
and the merits are considerable. 

Anyone who has read Royal Angus may 
form some notion of the general, if not of 
the particular, characteristics of Queen Mab. 
Lord James Douglas is not exactly a heaven- 
sent novelist. He would probably be a better 
novelist than he is (though it is equally 
possible that he would not be a novelist at 
all) if a certain very clever person, called 
George Lawrence, had not once lived and 
written very clever books. But Lord James 
writes—to a great extent at least—of what he 
knows, of the men and women and things 
with which he is familiar; and he writes with 
a pleasant, fluent pen, and with a complete 
absence of pretension, if not with a quite 
complete absence of convention. Taking his 
book according to the standard which he has 
evidently set before himself, there is no reason 
for finding much fault with it; but we should 
really like to know why in his final duel 
scene Lord James has made his hero fire in 
the air. This favourite practice of novelists 
has always appeared to us ethically insuffi- 
cient, legally futile, and prudentially absurd. 
If a man for religious, or any other reasons, 
thinks duelling wrong, he ought to refuse to 
fight; if he fights, and is convinced of the 
justice of his own cause, he ought to be 
anxious to prevent the other man, who, er 
hypothesi, has got an unjust cause, from 
triumphing. Therefore he should shoot, if 
he shoots at all, as straight as he knows how. 
Of course, if he feels bound to fight, but 
knows he is in the wrong, the matter is 
different; but that is not the case here. 
This, however, is no doubt a debateable point, 
and probably Lord James Douglas would have 
the popular suffrage with him. 


Frau Stahr’s Roman novel Stella is plea- 
santly written and well translated. It follows 
the fortunes of a trio of painters (called in 
the studio slang of Rome the Gran Nilo, the 
Milordo, and the Pallido Santo) and even 
more particuiarly the fortunes of a certain 
beautiful young Roman girl. A prince and 
princess appear duly—a prince and a princess 
are almost necessary in all German art novels— 
and there is an anagnorisis, and a death or 
two, and everything that can be reasonably 
expected in a novel. There are, too, some 
good strokes of character and dialogue. Thus, 
when Stella, having anxiously asked an old 
Englishwoman who is at her tea whether she 
is ill, and having received satisfactory assur- 
ances, goes on to ask, “‘ Then, why do you like 
drinking hot water and herbs?” the criticism 
of English life is felt to be profound. 


Kathinka is a very good specimen of the 
quieter and more domestic kind of German 
novel. The hero is a violin-player—which, 
not being a painter, he was on the law of 
averages nearly certain to be—and the heroine 
18 a nice young woman, who keeps to herself 





the fact of her possessing sixteen thousand 
pounds. There are worse secrets than this. 
The scenes of the book are sufficiently varied, 
and by no means unamusing, though the fun 
is occasionally of a rather unsophisticated 
kind, as where a good lady describes some 
one as showing signs of Oriental ‘‘ typhus” 
instead of ‘‘ typus.” 
George Sarntspury. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. By Emma 
Marie Caillard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The story of Charlotte Corday d’Armans is 
better told, because told with more simplicity 
and directness, in the Preface to this volume 
than in the poem itself. How Charlotte con- 
ceived the idea of freeing France from an 
insupportable tyranny ; how this idea had been 
suggested by the study of heroic characters ; 
how, after the fall of the Girondins, the eloquent 
Barbaroux inspired the girl with the desire to 
strike a blow for her country; how she left her 
home at Caen secretly and fully bent upon the 
design of killing Marat, who had said that before 
the revolution could be consummated two hun- 
dred thousand heads must yet fall ; how she saw 
Robespierre, and was so impressed by his power 
for evil, that she almost determined to transfer 
her intention from Marat to him; how eventually 
she found her way into Marat’s house and 
assassinated him—all this affords stirring if 
not highly sympathetic material for vigorous 
dramatic narrative. We cannot say with 
certainty that we think the present author’s 
story well told. Labouring under the tram- 
mels which the metrical forms obviously are 
to her, her narrative is slow and sometimes 
awkward in its movement. The passages 
dealing with the final accomplishment of 
Charlotte’s design seem to us more self-con- 
scious than could be desired. That we do not 
sympathise with the author’s heroics, but feel 
that, however noble the impulse which inspired 
her heroine’s act, the act itself was that of a 
vulgar assassin, is, of course, a thing apart. 
Better, as poetry, than the principal poem is a 
set of stanzas entitled ‘‘ Elijah.” 


Cyril and Lionel. By Mark André Raffalovich. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) We find it by no 
means an easy thing to convey in a few words 
a just idea of the merit of this volume. So much 
silly doggerel we have rarely found combined 
with so much that bears witness tothe inspiration 
of the higher emotions. It is hard to say from in- 
ternal evidene whether the poems are the work 
of a man or of a woman, the male and female 
attitudes of mind towards love and nature being 
exhibited on all but alternate pages. The title 
of the book would probably serve as well for 
Tupper’s Philosophy or Tennyson’s Timbuctoo. 
We hear something of Cyril on the headings to 
sixty pages, and there is a sonnet to Lionel. 
We fear this makes up the sum of all we 
know about either. There is an obvious lack 
of familiarity with the genius of our language 
which suggests that the author is perhaps 
writing in a language that is foreign to him. 
The following sonnet seems to us of some merit: 


“* The empty marvel of a splendid cage 
With fretted gold and twisted silver wire 
Thy body seems, and mine a lover’s rage 
That gilds thy painted show with rich desire. 
And round thy precious metal of the bars 
Flowers scarlet-hearted, and pale passion flowers, 
And crowded jasmine mingle as the stars, 
Dewy with scent of kisses, warm with showers ; 
Of marble, lily, and pure snow, the floor; 
The windows stained with sunlit ruby shine ; 
Of azure water clear the sapphire door 
That never turns on hinges crystalline. 
The bird within is mute and does not sing, 
And dull his tuneless throat, and clipt his 
wing.” 





. 


Lays of the Land of the Maori and Moa. By 
Thomas Bracken. (Sampson _—~ The 
author of these poems labours under the 
serious disadvantage of having his work intro- 
duced by a writer who knows little or nothing 
of poetry, and who puts forth his valueless 
opinions with all the familiar emphasis of 
ignorance and the pertness of conceit. The 
Rev. Rutherford Waddell, M.A., tells us a good 
deal in a vague way about the ‘‘ working plan ” 
of nature, and leads up through a series of 
generalisations to the conclusion that the poets 
of a people “ are the last products, because they 
are the best.” It is obviously quite idle to 
attempt to dispute this, especially as it has a 
very remote bearing upon the volume in hand. 
Mr. Waddell speaks flatteringly of Mr. Bracken, 
telling us that one of his rustic pieces reminds 
him of the best of Bret Harte’s, and that one of 
his sonnets is not unworthy of Mrs. Browning 
or Rossetti. He assures us that ‘“‘ Mr, Bracken’s 
genius is essentially lyrical,” and that the 
poet is at his best when he sings of love, loss, 
and death. Great, however, as Mr. Bracken’s 
genius may be, Mr. Waddell’s is obviously still 
greater, for we hear that the latter writer 
**could easily pick out faults ” in the poems of 
the former. Mr. Waddell loftily excuses him- 
self, however, from this ungracious part of the 
critic’s function by saying that he leaves it to 
those ‘‘ to whom hissing comes handier.” The 
funny people to whom hissing comes handy 
must take Mr. Waddell’s word for it that 
around nearly every poem of Mr. Bracken’s 
there is ‘‘ that impalpable something which we 
can neither define nor describe, but which, 
like all true poetry, takes captive the soul.” 
This sort of writing would be silly enough in 
any connection, but it is in the last degree 
ludicrous when employed to introduce to the 
public the work of a simple and well-meaning 
minor poet who sings the songs of rustic 
life in New Zealand. It will be easy to gather 
an idea of Mr. Bracken’s tic gift from the 
following sonnet, which os ed forth the 
eulogium referred to :— 


THE BIRD AND THE IDOL. 


‘** A simple lark—this is a fable new— 
That perched each morn upon a — ray, 
Up where the lashes of the eye of day 
Sweep all night’s lesser jewels out of view, 
Beheld a lovely idol’s shrine, and flew 
Down earthwards, to that form of painted 


clay, 

And warbled there his sweetest, purest lay, 
Thinking his song might it with life imbue. 

He sang to it God’s Royal Anthem—Love ; 
At Eden’s windows he had caught the strain— 

His lay the soulless image could not move— 
His melodies were warbled all in vain ; 

He turned away and tried to soar above, 
But never reached his morning perch again.”’ 


The superstition dies hard that a poet’s talent 
must be talked about as “genius.” If every 
rhymster were a man of genius how rich in 
seraphic fire our own happy age would be! 
The truth is that the art of rhyming is about 
the commonest manifestation of talent. Imagina- 
tion is indeed the gift of genius, but it is by no 
means the exclusive possession of the poets. Mr. 
Bracken is an honest sort of singer, Mr. Waddell 
notwithstanding. 


Three Sheiks. By Henry Rose. (Isbister.) 
We fear that we have not been able to make 
much headway with the ‘‘ Oriental Narration” 
which gives the title to Mr. Rose’s book; but 
we have been interested in some of the inter- 
ludes to the general narrative. These are 
written in hexameters which have a measure of 
easy grace. We must frankly say that if Mr. 
Rose’s experiments in this form of verse were 
the only ones of which we were possessed, we 
should fail to find in them sufficient ground for 
assuming that the hexameter will ever be made 
to hit the genius of the language. More flexi- 
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bility, less insistence on regularly recurrmg 
accents—more flow, in short, is necessary to 


carry the ear along from to age. 
Both Southey an Senate failed tie 
for the hexameter what Shakspere and the later 
Elizabethan dramatists did for blank verse in 
adding variety to its forms. Mr. Rose must 
not be disappointed if he has not succeeded. 


Poems and other Literary Remains of the Late 
R. L. A. Davies, of Tasmania. By Charles 
Tomlinson. (Stanford.) Rowland Davies, if 
not a purely fictitious name, is a name quite 
unknown in literature; nor in any case do we 
feel sure that this volume of literary remains 
will establish it among the names of writers. 
We are told that Mr. Davies spent some years 
in England when a young man, and the letters 
written from here to his friends in Tasmania are 
by very much the most interesting things in the 
book. They give hint of considerable powers 
of observation, some critical ability, a good deal 
of poetic insight, and a vein of genuine sensi- 
bility. We doubt if the poems afford so many 
evidences of talent and feeling. They are for 
the most part extremely rough as to rhythm 
and doubtful as to rhyme. They convey the 
idea that they were the outcome of real spon- 
bares | of poetic impulse, but that the author 
lacked the taste to chasten them, and the 
judgment to distinguish between the good and 
the bad. The circumstance that Mr. Davies 
enjoyed a vast reputation in Tasmania as an 
independent and vigorous thinker is only ex- 
plicable on the assumption that his conversa- 
tional powers were more fully developed than 
his literary talent. Not to disparage the dis- 
tinct attainments to which the ‘‘ Remains” bear 
witness, we would say that Mr. Davies’s work 
as here given is more remarkable from its 
promise than from its performance. 


Four Pictures from a Life, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. O. N. Knox. — Paul, 
Trench & Co.) These poems have distinct 
merit. There is perhaps nothing quite so good, 
nothing so impassioned, so well conceived and 
realised in this volume as the same author’s 
contribution to Sonnets of Three Centuries ; 
but there is much genuine poetry which is sure 
to find a responsive echo. The poems are 
chiefly pitched in a minor key, and are none the 
worse for their modesty of aim. They have 
thought as well as music, substance as well as 
poetic feeling. A few poems on subjects of 
political interest fail somewhat in grasp ; but it 
can hardly be a matter for surprise that in con- 
troversies concerning the relations of England 
and Ireland the author should have taken a view 
that comes of a certain one-sided sympathy. 
We fear that what Mrs. Knox had to say 
on the Eastern question is not of much prac- 
tical value. We prefer to see the poet in her 
own province. Some of her translations from 
Goethe are sweet and delicate. Her original 
lyrics are full of charm. MJHere is a fair 
example :— 


SUNDAY: A CALM AT SEA. 


Now the wild waters sway themselves to rest, 
Soft, softly kissed ; 

And like a benediction o’er the sea, 
Broods the still mist. 


Oh ! Holy Spirit, keep a Sabbath here 
In my tired breast ; 

Bending benignant from thy heavenly sphere, 
Teach me to rest. 


Too late repentant, I’ve nolimpid depth 
Where thou mightst lie, 

Only the welter that the weary waves 
Lift to the sky. 


Only myself ; of all thy beauteous world 
Nothing is mine: 

No deep reflection from beloved lives, 
No light divine— 





Ah! see that sparkle ; see the mists uproll 
In noiseless flight ! 

For me the omen ;—in my eventide 
Shall there be light ? 


We regret to hear that Mrs. Knox died 
recently. 


Sophia; Or, the Viceroy of Valencia. By 
Alfred Brasher. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This drama is described as a comedy in five 
acts. We should consider it more properly en- 
= farce in five scenes. baat = in the 

py position of being ignorant of the “‘ story 
in f m,” upon which the drama is said to 
be founded ; but for the credit of the original 
we trust the adaptation into English has on 
a liberal one. It puzzles us to know what uses 
Mr. Brasher could have designed his play to 
serve. On the stage it must have looked like a 
silly travesty ; in literature it looks like a prac- 
tical joke. It would be unfair not to say that 
Mr. Brasher is by no means destitute of ability. 
His opening scene contains a decidedly clever 
sketch of a vain old coxcomb. He ought to be 
able to write a smart comedietta. 


The Son of Shelomith. By L. M. Thornton. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) In a quiet, 
manly, and well-written Preface to this volume 
the author says that in founding a drama upon 
the story of Sacar, the son of Shelomith, it has 
been his design to work on a subject which 
should not force him, further than is necessary 
in all dramatic composition, to write flat and 
commonplace passages of little interest to him- 
self for the purpose of developing character 
or advancing the plot. This statement prepares 
us for a treatment more idealistic than realistic. 
The drama certainly conveys the idea that the 
author desires always to speak at the full pitch 
of his voice. A graver blunder in art than this 
it is difficult to conceive. Not even Aeschylus, 
whose limitations as a dramatist were pre- 
scribed by the undeveloped resources of the 
Greek stage, was ever unmindful of the hum- 
bler ‘‘ business” of the drama. The roman- 
tic movement of the 16th and 17th centuries 
took note of the fact that variety, strength, 
and sublimity, as well as naturalness, could 
only be attained by the closest attention to 
these first constituents of a play. The writer 
of a drama begins ill if he sets out with the 
idea that any work whatever is beneath him 
which develops character and advances plot. 
Such a writer may say that his aim is chiefly 
lyrical. If so, his work is very unwisely cast 
in the dramatic mould. It does not remove 
the objection to such a literary anomaly to 
place the action at a great distance of time or 
to remove it entirely from the ordinary condi- 
tions of life. Mr. Thornton offers some sensi- 
ble remarks on the uses of the Greek chorus. 
It might be pointed out that Shakspere and 
the dramatists of his period are full of chorus 
characters who operate upon the action with- 
out controlling it, and whose function is that 
of giving form to the feelings of the spectator. 
It was ceili worth while to dwell, as the 
writer does, upon the ethics of plagiarism ; 
they are prettly well understood by thoughtful 
critics. The motives, also, which prompt an 
author to publish can scarcely be said to re- 
quire a disquisition. Mr. Thornton’s blank 
verse has strength and ease. 


The Stranger’s Story. Edited by Charles 
Grindrod. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Of 
all the silly writing that comes into a reviewer’s 
hands probably the silliest isto be foundin certain 
of the prefaces to volumes of minor verse. In 
vanity, in transparent and therefore ludicrous 
spasms of humour, in stilted pathos there is 
nothing in literature to match the little essays 
in which the modern minor poet recommends 
himself. These utterances are usually of the 
nature of profound mysteries until the reader 
has been so lucky as to hit on the only key by 











which they can be interpreted. Then they be- 
come intelligible to “‘the most excruciatingly 
mean capacity,” and as amusing as they have 
beer. hitherto inscrutable. The truth is that 
they are generally addressed to the critics, 
those bugbears of the bardic nightmare. Some- 
times they are in the form of wee traps, into 
which the imperfect vision of*the reviewer is 
expected to permit him to fall; sometimes they 
are covert strokes of the subtlest humour at 
the expense of ‘‘the authors who have failed” ; 
occasionally they are tempestuous outbursts of 
righteous wrath at wanton outrage or cruel 
neglect. Now we are, of course, painfully 
sensible that critics are a very wicked race of 
persons whose attainments are contemptible, 
and whose malice is only commensurate with 
their ignorance. We might complain that it is 
expecting too much to expect that the entire 
literary family shall have the virtues of the 
bardic brotherhood. We trust it shall never 
be said of us that we are impervious to the 
disciplinary chastisements of what the afore- 
mentioned Mr. Waddell has called nature’s 
‘*best products, because they are her last.” 
But, in truth, we begin to feel a little restive 
under the continued cannonading to which the 
minor poet loves to subject us. Mr. Grindrod’s 
preface to the present volume runs the dan- 
gerous risk of being the proverbial last straw 
of the burden under which the wicked critic 
groans. J'he Stranger’s Story is a sublime 
enigma intended to yield up its sphinx-like 
message to the critical intellect alone. We 
despair of conveying a reasonable idea of a 
work in which so commonplace a constituent as 
reason plays an insignificant part. The Stranger 
is a mysterious entity whom Mr. Grindrod finds 
mooning about on the Malvern Hills, who talks 
like a page of the Proverbial ow and 
eventually disappears from mortal ken, but 
not until he has cunningly left behind him a 
vellum-bound volume of verses which Mr. 
Grindrod feels constrained to publish for the 
enlightenment of ‘‘a long-eared public.” The 
public that reaches the end of the book is 
certain to justify the author’s courteous appel- 
lation. We suspect that, like another eminent 
humourist, Bully Bottom, the author has also 
been translated. 


Biographical and Miscellaneous Sonnets. By 
T. W. Jones. (Private Press.) Anyone who knows 
what sonnet structure ought to be will proba- 
bly feel an impulse to throw aside this little 
book after a first glance at its dedicatory poem. 
If the critic is able to conquer his distaste for 
rough-shod metre he will find upon further 
examination that Mr. Jones is thoroughly 
well able to express himself in verse, that 
his vehicle never masters him, and that his 
facility is so great as to be dangerous in the 
absence of a judgment that would control it 
rigorously and guide it with wisdom. Mr. 
Jones, whose name does not appear on 
the title-page, is obviously full of the higher 
poetic aspiration, and has, beside, a good deal 
to say on many subjects. We consider the fol- 
lowing exceedingly well expressed :— 


‘‘ Were it not kinder service to the bards, 
Thus learnedly gone over in review, 
Instead of praising that which none regards, 
And proving that, which no one questions, truce, 
To give of them the page that best rewards 
Search, and so unto them let others do 
What seemeth good; the Critic but retards 
Fame, who dares keep the worker’s work from 

view ; 

Not on the shelves, not in the hands, and not 
As clique loved, friend praised, fortune favoured 


Song, 

** Its birth deduces from far other loins,’’— 

Clean life, high heart, sweet tongue, and noble 
thought ; 

And cliques, friends, fortune can but do these 
wrong, ; 

Unless Song first refuse their falser coin.” 
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There is force in this as a point in criticism, 
but to say that the critic must invariably abide 
by such a rule would be to mistake his func- 
tion to some extent. A selective intelligence 
the reviewer ought to be, but something besides. 
He ought to be the fore-speaker of the public, 
as well as the chorus-character of the poets. 
As a broad rule it might be laid down that 
criticism should have the public for its sole 
audience. If this rule were uniformly adhered 
to there would be less criticism than there is 
of the kind described in Mr. Jones’s opening 
lines. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Brownine is in the Engadine, in pony 
of sunshine, and yet with snow on all the 
mountain-tops round. He is correcting the 
proofs of his new volume of poems, which he 
has decided to call Ferishta’s Iancies, instead 
of Seriosa, as he first intended. The book will 
be out in the autumn. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut, Trencu & Co. will 
publish shortly the new volume of Sonnets, by 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, called Vagabunduli 
Libellus. One section of sixty-seven Sonnets, 
‘* Stella Maris,” in this book presents dramati- 
cally in sonnet form an episode of passionate 
experience. A preface guards the author from 
any supposition that this section is autobio- 
graphical, and explains its connection with the 
psychological study of a fictitious character 
which he attempted in his Animi Figura. 


WE hear that Mr. T. Edward Pfeiffer and 
his wife, the poetess, will sail for New York at 
the end of next week. They intend to spend 
about three months in America. 


Joun Stuart MILw’s Logic, having passed 
through some ten editions in its large two 
volumes, is at last to be issued in a ‘‘ popular 
edition,’ uniform with the Political Economy, 

at 5s. 

Lapy BrasseEy’s description of her voyage 
in the Sunbeam last year—to which she has 
given the ungainly title of In the Trades, the 
Tropics, and the “ Roaring Forties”—will be 
illustrated with no less than 250 woodcuts 
and eight maps and charts. An edition de luxe 
is to be issued at the price of three and a half 
guineas, 

Amonc forthcoming novels we may specially 
mention In the Dewy Morn, by Mr. Richard 
Jefferies, to be published by Messrs. Bentley ; 
and Mitchelhurst Place, by the author of For 
Percival, to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Both of these will be in two volumes, a number 
which seems to be wing in favour as com- 
pared with the orthodox three. When shall we 
come to a single volume ? 


Miss BRADDON’s new novel will begin to 
appear next month in the newspaper press, 
through the agency of Messrs. Tillotson, of 
Bolton, who boast that this is the tenth of her 
novels they have brought out in this way. It 
is a mode of publication that, we believe, will 


yet largely grow. 


Mr. FREDERIC SEEBOHM’s English Village 
Community, which was published about this 
time last year, has already reached a third 
edition. 


Mr. ALBERT R. Frey, of the Astor library, 
New York, is engaged upon a Dictionary of 
Pseudonyms, comprising American, English, 
French, German, Dutch, and Spanish authors, 
which he purposes to call Masques: a Dictionary 
of Literary Disguises. He is anxious to receive 
information from these who have written under 
assumed names, 


WE observe that some of the more prominent 





publishers this winter consist, as usual, of 
editions of English poets, or rather of single 
poems. ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
is to be set in no less than twenty-five criginal 
drawings; ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Clare” are to be treated in 
the same way. 


A roEM which is nearly ready for issue by 
the Early English Text Society—The Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene, by Thomas Robinson 
(or Robertson), once Dean of Durham—will 
have interest for all students of English poetry, 
inasmuch as it puts back the date of Spenser’s 
final six-measure line—generally called Alexan- 
drine—some twenty-five years, say to 1565. But 
Robinson’s stanza is eight-line, ab abb ccc, not 
nine-line like Spenser’s. The poem is edited by 
Mr. Oskar Sommer. 

Mr. THomaAs LAURIE announces translations 
into English of two works by Frébel, Mother’s 
Songs, Games, and Stories ; and The Education 
of Man. 


As President of the New Shakspere Society, 
Mr. Browning has received notice from Mel- 
bourne that, since May last, two Shakspere 
Societies have been founded there: one, the 
Melbourne University Shakspere Society, num- 
bering about ninety members, and the later, 
the Melbourne Shakspere Society, which had 
176 members before it was six weeks old. Both 
are affiliated to the New Shakspere Societ, 
here. Prof. Morris, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
is the founder and president of the town Society, 
and director of the University one. To both 
we heartily wish success. 


Dr. C. Virtrers STANFORD has employed 
part of his Swiss holidays in setting to music 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Prospice,” the poem in 
which the author asks how a strong man 
should face death. The song is for a fine 
declamatory baritone, and will be sung by Mr. 
Herbert E. Thorndike at the next Entertain- 
ment of the Browning Society, at Prince’s Hall, 
on Friday, November 28. Dr. Villiers Stan- 
ford will himself accompany the song. 


Tue Archbishop of York, as a trustee for the 
‘* Speakers’ Commentary,’”’ has apportioned 
£100 of the profits arising from that work to 
the Wyclif Society. 


THE Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth 
will be closed for the recess for six weeks, 
from September 1, 1884, 


THE September number of Time will contain 
an article by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, deal- 
ing in a humorous style with the subject of 
female education among the better classes in 
the earlier part of the present century. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of 
the English press to the effect that M. Jules 
Verne has written a story ‘‘ suggested by the 
Krakatoa earthquake [sic],”” which will be 
called L’Archipel en feu. The facts are that 
his story with that title has been running 
as a feuilleton in the Temps, where it was 
concluded about three weeks ago. The scene 
is laid in the Greek Archipelago during the 
Revolutionary War of 1827; the action is 
between Greek patriots and pirates, French 
philhellenes, Corfiote bankers, Turks, &c. 
There is not a word in it about volcanoes 
or earthquakes. 


THE copyright of Heine’s poems having just 
expired, the public is likely to reap the benefit. 
A Vienna publishing firm announces an illus- 
trated edition of his works in about ninety 
parts, at 6d. each; and the former publishers 
of Heine, Messrs. Hoffmann & Campe, promise 
to bring out a popular edition of his collected 
works, together with his recently discovered 
Memoirs and a Life by Dr. Gustave Karpeles, 


illustrated books to be issued by American , at the price of 10s. 





THE October number of Vom Fels zum Meer 
will contain a youthful work of Field-Marshal 
von Moltke on ‘‘ Poland,’’ revised by the 
veteran’s own hand. 








SWISS JOTTINGS. 


THE cantonal Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft of 
Uri is taking steps to follow the patriotic 
example of two other old Forest Gentine, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden, and rescue the 
ancient furniture and domestic antiquities of 
the land while there is time. The Schwyzers 
and Unterwaldners, at considerable cost and 
sacrifice, have formed admirable public collec- 
tions of their cantonal antiquities. The Urner 
Wochenblatt warns the population against the 
so-called ‘‘ Alterthiimler ’—speculative foreign 
buyers who go about from house to house, 
hunting up unique specimens of furniture, 
pottery, and personal ornaments, and prevail- 
ing upon their peasant-owners to sell them for 
ridiculously low prices. Most of the spoil is 
carried off to enrich foreign collections. 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the German 
and Austrian Alpenverein has just been held at 
Constanz, under the presidency of Herr Richter 
of Salzburg. The Grand Duke of Baden took 
part in the proceedings. The united clubs have 
a membership of 12,500, and the property of 
the Verein amounts to 11,430 florins. Grants 
were voted for plantation of woods, for support 
of certain mountain-sections of the club, for 
payment of persons who have engaged to lec- 
ture during the winter months, for meteoro- 
logical observations, and for exploration of 
caverns. Next January will be published the 
first collected volume of the Mittheilungen of 
the club, with illustrations. Collections of 
3,130 marks and 9,925 florins were made for 
paths and huts. Villach was selected for next 
year’s meeting. 

THE Swiss Alpenklub held its annual festival 
at Altorf, on August 24, with Stinderath 
Muheim as president. The attendance of 
members was very large. The Section Diab- 
lerets was chosen for 1885. 


PROFESSOR BERNHARD STUDER celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday on August 21. The Biirger- 
rath presented him with a silver medal weigh- 
ing a pound. One side bears the profile of the 
scholar, the other the Federal cross, two 
crossed hammers, and the inscription, ‘“‘ Geologie 
der Schweiz 1851-53.” 


Gurtas WEBER, the Kapellmeister and 
parrot of the Grossmiinster of Ziirich, has 
collected his papers on the relation of the 
Reformer Zwingli to music, under the title, 
Zwingli: seine Stellung zur Musik und seine Lieder, 
eine Kunsthistorische Studie. 








OBITUARY. 
HENRY GEORGE BOHN. 


Mr. H. G. Boun, the Nestor of booksellers, was 
born on January 4, 1796, and died at North End 
House, Twickenham, on August 22. He was 
the son of a bookseller of German descent who 
had taken up his residence in London, and he 
began to assist his father some time before the 
close of the great French war. From 1831 to 
1865, he was in business at York Street, 
Covent Garden, on his own account; but in the 
latter year his “‘ libraries” were sold to Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. These “libraries” 
amounted in all to nearly seven hundred 
volumes, according to the appendix to his edi- 
tion of Lowndes (pp. 289-321); but this number 
has been largely augmented since. There was 
the ontel library, begun in 1846 with 
translations of Schiller and Goethe by Mr. 
Bohn himself, and his additional notes to such 
works as Beckmann’s History of Inventions; 
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the ecclestiastical library, with editions of 
Eusebius and Philo-Judaeus; the historical 
library, comprising the Diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn; the scientific ig AP mesg, in its 
day, the most useful of all, as developing a branch 
of knowledge beyond the reach of the many ; 
the antiquarian library, including many reprints 
of Early English Chronicles; the classical 
library, dear to successive generations of schooi 
boys for its translations by Buckley, Yonge, 
Riley, and the ill-fated J. S. Watson; and the 
illustrated library of the poets, the botanists 
and the novelists, most of them embellished by 
the drawings of Stothard, Flaxman and Harvey. 
In the issuing of the whole of these valuable 
sets of works, Mr. Bohn took the leading part ; 
and for many of the separate volumes ys was 
entirely responsible. As a populariser of 
literature, no London bookseller, save the late 
Charles Knight, could compare with him. 
His publications circulated in thousands. In 
every library they were known as the books 
most frequently in request by readers; and at 
the British Museum, after many years of long- 
suffering on the part of the Trustees, the 
volumes in Bohn’s libraries became so 
mutilated by students who were not content 
with reading them during the hours at which 
that institution is open that a decree was 
promulgated that all the works included in his 
various sets of publications should be removed 
from the reading-room. Ten years after he 
had started in business, he issued the volume 
long familiar to the frequenters of libraries as 
Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue, a tome of portentous 
size, though it has since been eclipsed by 
the still more massive compilations of Mr. 
Quaritch. Mr. Bohn’s Bibliotheca Parriana, 
the catalogue of the library of Dr. Samuel 
Parr, the Whig counterpart of Dr. Johnson, 
is still worthy of being referred to for the 
pamphlets of the last century. His new 
edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
which was commenced in November, 1857, 
and brought to a conclusion in November, 
1864, is a stupendous monument of protracted 
labour, which has not been, and probably never 
will be, superseded. For this work alone, had 
he no other claim on popular respect, the 
memory of Mr. Bohn should always be held in 
high honour. For the Philobiblon Society, of 
which he was an active member, he drew up 
-a work illustrative of the biography and biblio- 
graphy of Shakespeare. is Dictionary of 
English Poetical Quotations was, on its first 
appearance, confined to his private friends ; but, 
after copies had been bought in the open market 
at long prices, he was induced to issue it to the 
general public, and in 1881 the work was 
brought out by Messrs. T. Bell and Sons. The 
garden parties of Mr. Bohn in his suburban 
villa at Twickenham will long be remembered 
by the collector of china and bric-a-brac. The 
rooms were crowded with objects of art of the 
most precious character; and although many of 
them passed under the hammer at Christie’s— 
forthe retired bookseller, like the Prime Minister 
in retreat, parted with many of his choicest 
treasures in his lifetime—a great collection of 
miniatures and other curiosities still remained. 
ry | the perso | years of his life, Mr. 
Bohn has been engaged in his spare moments 
with the preparation of the catalogue of his 
remaining art possessions, and it is understood 
that they too will be sold at King-street. He 
was steeped in the history and traditions of his 
profession. His father was a bookseller, his 
brother was engaged in the same line, and his 
wife was the daughter of cne of London’s lead- 
ing publishers. If the recollections of Mr. 
Bohn could be perpetuated in print, their pub- 
lication would not fail to interest all classes of 
book-readers. 





Gustav Prarrivs, the “father” of Rhine- 


land poets, died at Céln on August 16. He 
was born on December 30, 1800, at Heddes- 
heim, near Kreuznach, where his father was 
Protestant pastor. After studying at Halle 
and Bonn, he was appointed . teacher in the 
Saarbriicken ium, and from 1833 to 
1863 was a professor in the Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Gymnasium atCéln. His lyrics have long been 
favourites all over Germany. His first work, 
Nahethal in Lieder, was published in 1833; his 
Waldlieder (1850) has through many 
editions. In 1861 he brought out a volume 
of his collected Gedichte. Since that date he 
has published several novels. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE sONG OF EMELYE. 


‘* She gadereth floures, party white and rede 
E To make a sotel gerlond for hire hede, ; 
And as an angel heuenlich she song.’’ 
CHAUCER. | 


‘* O sweté rose, of faire and fresshé hewé, 
Yspreynd with droppés cleré of siluer dewé, 
I plukké thee, er that the rudé storm 
Shal doon forwelken al thy tender form. 
For better were it thee, upon my hedé 
To sitten, glowing with thy hewé redé, 
Wher Theséus may seen thy beautee cleré, 
And eek Hippolyta, my suster deré, 
Than hidden with thy leués heer to growé 
Wher as no man may al thy fairnes knowé. 
For Phebus, lo! shall climben heye anoon, 
And hoolly brennen thee, both feel and boon ; 
The cloudés eek shal maken dim the heuen, 
And thunder romblen with a grisly steuen, 
And heuy hail shal ratlen faste adoun, 
To maken of thy lif conclusioun. 
Wherfore I plukké thee, with sustren mo, 
And lilies, with here stalkés grene also, 
To make a sotel gerlond of yow allé. 
And, though I noot what after may bifallé, 
Yet wil I singé merily as now. 
O Cupido, that schetest faste ynow 
Thin arwes kene, and wenest for to smité 
The unwar herte, I rekk? neuer a mité 
Of al thy mighte and of thin eyén blindé ; 
Diane I serue, and haue hire ay in mindé. 
And if so were that I wolde ben a wyf, 
Yet noot I where to finde, in al my lyf, 
A knight that may me plese, in heye and lowé— 
Go! blindé boy, drawe elléswher thy bowé !”’ 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
for August announces the find in the district 
of Almunia, near Carifena, of ‘‘ hundreds” of 
MSS., many of them Arabic. Senor Canella 
Secades describes recent discoveries and copies 
inscriptions in the church of Santa Maria de 
Naranco, Oviedo, which prove that it was 
built as a church from older materials by 
Ramiro I., 848, and not as a palace, as stated 
by Amador de los Rios in the Monumentos 
Architectonicos de Espaiia. Padre F. Fita prints 
an inedited Bull of Urban II., dated April 25, 
1093, appointing the Archbishop of Toledo his 
legate in Spain. 

THE Boletin of the Institucion Libre de 
Enseiianza for August 15 contains a curious 
account of the pastoral communities still exist- 
ing in the Asturian mountains. The whole 
property is held in a collective form, and is 
managed by the council of the parish. The 
inhabitants Yook down on agricultural labour, 
and grow grain on temporary allotments only 
as subsidiary to grazing. The herds feed on the 
high mountains in summer, and gradually 
descend to the coast in the winter. All the 
journeys are made, and agricultural operations 
begun, at the bidding of the councils. One 





parish of 1,500 souls, Caso, owns collectively 
(50,000 head of horned cattle. 
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COKRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford: Aug, 22, 1834. 

A careful examination of the stone at Brough, 
and the possession of a satisfactory squeeze, 
taken by myself on the spot, enable me to 
contribute what I venture to believe are some 
new fixed points in the reading of this much 
disputed epitaph, and, at the same time, to 
corroborate with some assurance a good deal 
of what Mr. Sayce, Mr. Bradley, Mr. Nichol- 
son, and others have been able to make out. 

The stone itself is not by any means so faintly 
incised as might have been — from the 
more or less inadequate reproductions of its 
surface. The inscription is very fairly preserved 
as inscriptions go, and, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the last word, leaves little room for 
conjectural emendation. 

With the exception of this last word, for 
which I will content myself with offering a 
suggestion, based on the remaining fragments 
of the first three letters, the new readings that 
I have to offer are in the sixth line of the 
stone, wap’ éuod for the suggested map’ 8Bou, 
Tlap@Aou, Mapuov, &c.; and, in the eleventh line, 
&piws for the hitherto enigmatic word before 
yap 5 xais ‘Epujs. I may add that these readings 
have obtained the almost unreserved accept- 
ance of those who have seen my squeeze. In 
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the last word, that, namely, at the beginning 
of 1. 12, the third letter v is all that after a 
prolonged examination I have been able to 
regard as certain. The remains of the first two 
letters, owing to the unevenness of the surface 
of the stone, are very uncertain ; the second 
letter can hardly be v, as has been suggested, 
and has a cross stroke, which seems to pro- 
claim it a 7. I, therefore, propose, as a pro- 
visional expedient, to read [ér}é/ xnoev].* 

The éxxadexerh (sic), in 1. 1, is perfectly clear; 
and, as this is the only instance of a syllable 
too much in the hexameters, we may, perhaps, 
suppose that in the spoken language the «a 
was slurred over. The pause after yeboe: will 
excuse the hiatus in the last line. The inscrip- 
tion as a whole I read as follows :— 


éxxardexXeThH Tis 

iddv ThuBy onepberr’ 

bro polpns 2 ‘Epuni(v} 

Kopparynvdv eros 

gpacdtw 768° ddeirns 

“© Xaipe od wai wap’ enor 

kivrep Ovnrdov Biol v] 

éprns: Q dkbrar’ Er 

ans yap wepdmwy emt 

Kiupeplor yi’? 2 Kod Wed 

cet’ &Blws yap 6 mais ‘“Epyuijs 

[er ]ilxnoer] 

To the whole inscription I will now venture 
to apply a new interpretation. What if the 
epitaph itself refer, not so much to a youth 
dead and buried on the spot, as to one who 
was missing, if not dead a captive in barbarian 
hands? What, in short, if the whole refers 
to a cenotaph rather than a grave? It is to 
be observed that this hypothesis at once dis- 
poses of the hitherto unsurmountable difficulty 
suggested by the phrase, «fjvmep Ovnrdv Biov prns, 
which can only mean, ‘‘ although thou shouldst 
still be creeping along the path of mortal life,” 
and which cannot, therefore, refer to a person 
inown to be dead. But this hypothesis leads 
us a step further, and in a definite direction. 
The line akbrar’ trrns yap pepdrov em) Kiupepioy yh 
(Most swiftly didst thou fly down upon the land 
of the Kimmerian men), cannot be taken as a 
poetic equivalent for a descent into Hades. It 
must be taken literally as referring to a descent 
into the land of living Kimmerians, outer bar- 
barians of the north, in other words, the Cale- 
donians. The key to the whole, as it seems to 
me, lies in the word 4fiws. The youth Hermes, 
apparently in the train of an Ala or Cohors 
Commagenorum, such as were so largely em- 
ployed in the imperial service, is reported 
‘‘missing”’ after a Caledonian campaign. His 
Greek-speaking comrade, from the same Syrian 
province, erects a cenotaph to his memory. He 
may be dead, or he may still be crawling out 
his miserable existence in squalid captivity. 
Anyhow, to his friend he is for all intents and 
purposes deceased, since, even if he be still 
alive, his is a Bios 48:0s—a life not worth living. 
His comrade, accordingly, with pious care for 
the departed, erects a cenotaph and inscribes 
his epitaph. But in such sepulchral inscriptions 
it was a common practice to pray the charitable 
passer by (é¢irns, Viator) to salute the manes 
of the dead person (xalpew, Salutare, cf. such 
formulas as ‘AVE VIATOR QVI ME 
SALVTAS.”). In the present case there is 
at first blush an objection to this solemn act, 
for the youth Hermes may be still alive. It 
is, however, as the writer of the epitaph con- 
tends, no real objection; for, even should his 
comrade be still alive, his is such a mockery of 
life that he stands not the less in need of this 
solemn salutation of funeral dismissal. 
The inscription may thus be paraphrased as 

follows :—‘‘ Let any wayfarer who sees Hermes, 
of Commagene, covered (as it seems) by a tomb 





r * For aBiws tuyxdvew, of. rvyxdvew Karas, 6p0as, 
rc. 


in his sixteenth year, give utterance to these 
words : : 

* Receive, thou boy, the Supreme Salutation at my 
hands, and that even although thou shouldst 
haply still be crawling out the path of mortal 
life. For swiftly, indeed, didst thou fly down 
upon the land of the Kimmerian men.’ 


And the wayfarer who says this will not say 
falsely. For the path of the boy Hermes lies 
among those who lead but a half existence.” 

Such an interpretation, I submit, not only 
serves to reconcile the somewhat contradictory 
expressions of the inscription, but at the same 
time gives the whole a certain epigrammatic 
point. With regard to the 48/ws, indeed, there 
is, it seems to me, a subtle allusive force in the 
Greek which cannot be adequately rendered in 
a paraphrase. For in the Northern land of 
Darkness, according to the mythical geographer, 
there was a race of "Afi. And those "ABion 
were otherwise known as the fmmnuodyol Kippépior, 
‘the mare-milking Kimmerians.” 

With regard to the date of the inscription, 
although the elongated-form of the letters has 
a somewhat late appearance, there are none of 
those Byzantine or Byzantinising letter-forms 
such as began to be found in the fifth century ; 
while, on the other hand, some of the most 
characteristic shapes, those for instance of the 
B, w, and v, can be paralleled on third century 
monuments. 

In Britain itself the field for comparison of 
Greek epigraphic styles is naturally restricted, 
but, happily, in this instance, it is sufficient to 
supply a most satisfactory clue. Of the four 
Greek inscriptions found on or near the line of 
the Roman wall there are two which happen to 
reproduce some of the principal characteristics 
of the lettering on the Brough Stone. The 
first of these, an altar to Asklépios, from near 
Maryport, with a bilingual inscription, presents 
us with the same elongated letter-forms; the 
other, an altar to Astarte and Héraklés found 
at Corchester, reproduces in the fragment that 
remains of it the peculiar long-headed a of the 
— inscription. Both, as their purport 

eclares, belong to prae-Christian times; and, 
unless my instincts greatly deceive me, the date 
of both is to be sought nearer 200 than 300 A.D. 
Indeed, considering the—relatively speaking— 
extreme rarity of West-Roman inscriptions (out- 
side a few great cities) subsequent to the latter 
of these dates, the weight of presumptive evi- 
dence is enormously in favour of the inscription 
being earlier than 300 a.p. The generally 
creditable style of the language and versifica- 
tion tells on the same side. The name Hermes 
again and the non-Christian character of the 
epitaph also point to prae-Constantinian times. 

There remains another and specially local 
ar ent. The great mass of the Roman anti- 
quities of Brough—as distinct from that con- 
spicuous element amongst them which must be 

escribed as ‘‘ late Celtic””—date from the age 
of Severus. The most characteristic of these, 
the leaden ‘‘ Centurions’ Seals,” belong to this 
period, as is shown from the common type, on 
which the bust of Severus himself appears 
between those of his two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta. What then if the inscription before us 
also belongs to Severus’ time, and relates to an 
episode in the Caledonian campaign of that 
emperor, brought to a conclusion in 210 A.D., 
or to some earlier expedition under his auspices 
of which we have no historic record? The 
presence of Commagenian troops in Britain, 
not—so far as we know from monuments or the 
Notitia—regularly stationed in the island, may 
connect itself with a dislocation of Continental 
forces consequent on the military efforts of 
Severus on the northern frontiers. 

And in this connexion another fact demands 
attention, which, though not by itself con- 
clusive, is yet highly suggestive as part of 
@ circumstantial chain. With the Greek in- 








— of which we are was found 
at the same time and in the same a Latin 
inscription, containing a dedication to Severus. 
This inscription, consisting of six lines, is in 
a very iutilated state, and written in a some- 
what barbarous style; but I have been able to 
make out the first four lines. It reads as 
follows :— 

IMP : CAESA 

RI *] SEP * SEVERO * PER 

TIJNACI * AVG * ET 

M * AVR * ANTONJINO * CES 

o «ae «Mle oo , o.0-0A 

It is possible that in the fifth line the name of 
Geta, as is so often the case, has been erased, 
or we should have expected to find the name of 
Julia Domna, with or without her title ‘‘ Mater 
Castrorum.” The last word of line 6, I believe 
to be INFERIS or INFERNIS, though I have 
omitted the possibly doubtful letters. If it be 
indeed a dedication to the gods of the nether 
world, it is tempting to trace in it a reference 
to the shades of the fallen in some northern 
campaign. The title of Caesar applied to 
Caracalla, who was made Augustus as early as 
198 A.D., forbids us toconnect the inscription with 
the Caledonian expedition directed by Severus 
in person ; but it may well refer to some earlier 
campaign against thesame Northern Barbarians, 
conducted under the auspices of the Augustus 
and his not yet fully associated son. 
ARTHUR J. Evans. 





Settrington Rectory, York: Aug. 25, 1884. 

I have just returned from a visit to Brough, 
whither I went in order to ascertain, by per- 
sonal inspection of the now famous inscription, 
which of the rival versions conformed best 
to the palaeographical possibilities. The stone 
itself is difficult to decipher, being of an ex- 
cessively hard and coarsely granulated sand- 
stone, with a surface so uneven and intractable 
as to prevent the formation of sharp-cut, legible 
letters. If, however, a half-dried squeeze, still 
on the slab, is looked at obliquely in strong 
sunlight, the characters come out with fair 
distinctness. As I have already taken objection 
to Prof. Sayce’s earlier readings, I am now 
bound to acknowledge that his latest trans- 
literation of the first four hexameters, which 
was published in the ACADEMY of August 2, 
seems to be nearer the truth than any other that 
has appeared. I should, however, be inclined 
to bracket as doubtful three or four letters as 
to which he expresses no hesitation. But, as 
to the crucial words which form the key to the 
whole interpretation, I am convinced that he 
is right. Thus, the test phrases, ros ppacdrw, 
and yepérwv éxl Kypepioy yp, may, I think, be 
accepted with tolerable confidence ; while the 
readings giAAdywyos, téve, and xoiAy, must be 
sapeedl 

On another stone, now built into the wall of 
the church-porch, I succeeded in reading the 
name of Septimius Severus, which proves that 
the Roman station at Brough was founded 
shortly before 211 A.D. A 

Palaeographically, the Greek inscription is 
of extreme interest, as giving a transitional 
form of omega, W, intermediate between 2 and 
w, which hitherto I have only discovered on 
the coins struck at Perinthus and Mesymbria 
in Thrace between 211 and 249 4.p. (See my 
book on The Alphabet, vol. ii., p. 88.) This 
form disposes of Waltenbach’s theory as to the 
origin of the uncial and minuscule omega, and 
also affords a clue to the date of the in- 
scription. 

Mr. Lyde, the vicar of Brough, has had 
liberal offers for the purchase of the stone; but 
he very properly thinks it ought to find its 
resting-place in the British Museum. It is to 
be hoped that the trustees will not let slip the 
opportunity of acquiring for the national collec- 
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tion a monument, unique in its way, of the 
early history of the island, which has already 
narrowly escaped serious danger of destruction. 

With the aid of a sheet of Prof. Hiibner’s 
paper, I have secured two excellent squeezes, 
which Mr. Lyde pronounces to be the best that 
have yet been taken. Isaac TAYLOR. 








KING ARTHUR. 


Queen’s College, Oxford: Aug. 16, 1884. 

While reading Gildas over again lately I have 
been struck by a —- in his Epistle, which, 
I believe, throws light on the historical position 
of ‘‘ King Arthur.” That there was a historical 
King Arthur as distinguished from the mythical 
a Arthur has long been recognised by 
Prof. Freeman and other historians, and Prof. 
Rhfs has soy my teers to show that he was the 
successor of the Comes Britanniae. The etymo- 
logical puzzle presented by his name has also at 
length been solved by Mr. Coote, who has 
pointed out that it is simply the Latin Artorius. 

In denouncing Maglocunus or Maelgwn, 
whom he calls ‘‘insularis draco,” or ‘‘ dragon 
of the island,” Gildas observes :— 


“Did you not, in the early years of your youth, 
most fiercely overwhelm with sword, spear, and 
fire the king, your mother’s brother, together with 
his almost invincible soldiers, whose countenances 
in battle seemed by no means unlike those of a 
lion’s whelps ?’’ 

It is difficult not to see in these words the histori- 
cal kernel of the legend of King Arthur. He 
also fell in battle with his sister’s son Modred, 
“leagued with the lords of the White Horse ;”’ 
and what Lord Tennyson calls ‘‘ the Dragon of 
the great Pendragonship ” thereby passed from 
him to another. Support for such a view may 
be further found in the Life of 8S. Gildas. 
Though usually ascribed to Caradoc, this life 
must be earlier than Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
since it presents us with the legend of Arthur 
in a still undeveloped form. According to the 
legend as it appears here—derived evidently 
from the monks of Glastonbury—“ the tyrant” 
Arthur after seeking his wife ‘‘Guennewar ”’ for 
& year discovered that she had been carried 
away by Meluas, king of Somerset, and con- 
fined for safety in Glastonbury. At the last 
moment, however, was made between the 
two kings by Gildas and the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, who was rewarded with a present of lands 
to his monastery, and the right of asylum there. 
Now Meluas is Maelgwn, the later form of 
Maglocunus. 

In Welsh tradition, which knew little or 
nothing of the Saxon conquest beyond the con- 
fines of Wales and Cumbria, Maelgwn becomes 
& petty king of Gwynedd. In Gildas he has no 
such territorial restrictions, but is ‘‘ Dragon” 
of the whole island, and ‘‘remover of many 
tyrants (or local princes) both from kingdom 
and life.” Before the ninth century, however, 
his rule had come to be regarded as extending 
only over Gwynedd, since in ‘‘ Nennius” Mail- 
cunus, as he is named, though still said to be 
“magnus rex,” is stated to have reigned only 
over that part of North Wales from which his 
ancestor Cunedag or Cunedda had driven the 
Trish 146 — previously. It is obvious from 
this that Maelgwn was ny only a prince 
of a district in North Wales, but that by his 
overthrow of his uncle he inherited the title 
and powers of the “‘insularis draco.” Subse- 
qrently this fact was again forgotten, and 
; elsh tradition knew of him simply as a Welsh 

rince, 

Gildas compares the faces of the soldiers who 
Were defeated by Maelgwn to those of “‘ a lion’s 
whelps,” Now, it is curious that among the 
five British tyrants denounced by him there are 
two who bear Latin names, Constantinus and 


respectively ‘‘the tyrannical whelp of the 
unclean lioness of Damnonia” and “ the lion’s 
whelp.” Is it going too far to ask if, with 
Gildas, whose high opinion of the Roman party 
in Britain is well known, ‘‘lion’s whelp” did 
not imply either Romano-British descent or 
adherence to a Romano-British dynasty? He 
tells us, in the so-called History, that the 
descendant of Ambrosius Aurelianus—‘‘ the 
single man who was cultured, faithful, brave, 
and true, of thoroughly Roman blood,” and 
who had for a time enabled the Britons to make 
head against their barbarian invaders—was in his 
own times ‘‘ greatly degenerated from ancestral 
virtue.” Can this degenerate descendant be 
Aurelius Conan, who is described as having lost 
father and brothers in civil war, and for whom 
a y overthrow is predicted? Perha 
Gil already foresaw that Maelgwn would 
soon deal with Conan as he had dealt with the 
other ‘many tyrants,” and would drive him 
into exile in Armorica. Perhaps, too, the father 
whom Aurelius Conan had lost was King Arthur 
himself. 

At any rate, if we place Gildas and the 
Arthurian legend side by side, we may conjec- 
ture that Arthur was the head of the Roman 
party, the successor of Aurelianus, and the 
Comes Britanniae—or possibly, if we may trust 
the Welsh poems, the Gwledig or Dux Bri- 
tanniae. Cunedda, we are told, came from the 
Galloway district, which had not been Romanised 
to the same extent as Southern Britain, as, 
indeed, is shown by the names of himself and 
Maelgwn. If, therefore, Arthur or Artorius 
were the uncle by whose overthrow Maelgwn 
was enabled to seize the ‘‘ Pendragonship ”’ of 
Britain, we should have to see in his fall the 
final transference of the leadership of the 
Britons from the Romanised Kelt to the 
Northern Kymry. The historical prototype of 
Guinevere, the dawn-goddess, would thus be a 
member of Cunedda’s family, into which, un- 
fortunately for himself, Arthur married. How 
the name of Maelgwn came to be supplanted by 
that of Modred or Mordred in the Arthurian 
legend has yet to be discovered. As we have 
seen, it is still unknown to the author of the 
‘* Life of S. Gildas,” and must be sought for 
in the old solar myths which attached them- 
selves at so early a period to the name and 
person of Arthur. I may add that the date 
assigned to the historical Arthur would agree 
well with that of Maelgwn’s uncle. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE CONTINUATION OF THE ‘‘ SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.” 
London}: Aug, 23, 1884. 

I notice in to-day’s ACADEMY the announce- 
ment of a new edition of Sterne’s works. Could 
the publishers thereof be prevailed upon to in- 
clude the ‘‘ Continuation” of the Sentimental 
Journey, by Eugenius (John Hall Stevenson) ? 
Editions containing this are not often met 
with. Moreover, the British Museum copy— 
‘*London: Printed in the year M.DCC.LXIX” 
—is unfortunately imperfect, wanting from 
page 276 to end. Immediately after page 276 
ollows A Political Romance. I recently had 
the good luck to secure a long sought after 
copy—‘‘ London: Printed for J. Davies, T. 
Smith, and W. Thompson, M.DCC.LXXXIV” 
—which, however, does not contain the Political 
Romance, as was evidently not intended. 
Taking into consideration the friendship which 
existed between Mr. Yorick and Eugenius, and 
that Eugenius claims to have heard the most 
remarkable incidents in the latter part of the 
celebrated journey from Sterne himself, I think 
it would be unpardonable to issue a ‘‘Standard” 
or ‘‘ Classic” edition of Sterne’s works without 
including the afore-mentioned Continuation, 





Aurelius Conan, and that these two are entitled 








literary production. Apart from its biblio- 
graphical interest, it seems quite as imperative 
to publish the ‘‘ Continuation” of the senti- 
mental parson’s last tour, as it does to give, in 
juxtaposition, Chapman’s finishing of the Hero 
and Leander commenced by Marlowe. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 








AN OLD HOUSE-DEVICE, 
Aug. 25, 1884, 

It may perhaps be of interest to state that, 
upwards of forty years ago, I found the verse 
mentioned by Prof. Max Miiller as an ‘‘ epitaph 
of Magister Martinus of Biberach (1498),” in- 
scribed as a Hausspruch on the transverse beam 
of a peasant’s house in the Rhenish Palatinate. 
It ran thus :— 


**Tch leb, ich weiss nicht wie lang; 
Ich sterb, ich weiss nicht wann ; 
Ich fahr, ich weiss nicht wobin ; 
Mich wundert, dass ich so fréhlich bin.’’ 


Two years ago a University friend from 
Heidelberg, whom I had not seen for thirty- 
five years, reminded me of the profound im- 
pression made on our eircle of szhool-fellows 
at Karlsruhe, when, on coming back from the 
Rhenish Palatinate, I communicated to them 
the rhyme in question. Many of us were 
already inclining towards free-thought, but 
the touching simplicity with which the 
shadowy flight of life is rendered in that 
quaint poetical reflection struck us as being 
full of deep thought and feeling. 

Karu BuIND. 








‘CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM.” 
London: Aug. 26, 1884. 


Mr. Rae complains that some remarks in 
my review of his book entitled Contemporary 
Socialism put his literary honesty in question. 
The remarks are these:—(1) That he has not 
dealt fairly with his readers ; he he has 
appropriated much from M, de Laveleye with- 
out any acknowledgment ; (3) that his work is 
so close a copy of M. de Laveleye’s Le Socialisme 
contemporain as hardly to be an independent 
work at all. The first remark I did make. The 
second is so very ambiguously expressed by 
Mr. Rae that I do not recognise it; but so far 
from saying that he has not made any acknow- 
ledgment, I particularly said that he has made 
some acknowledgment. The third remark I 
did not make. Neither expressly nor by sug- 

stion did I say that his work is a copy of 

. de Laveleye’s. He has represented me as 
saying so by a misquotation of singular bold- 
ness. He has taken two wholly independent 
sentences from two distinct paragraphs of my 
review, inverted their order, and placed them 
together as if they were consecutive in meaning. 
Having done this, he has devoted the rest of 
his letter to showing that the accusation is 
unjust. Not being responsible for the accusa- 
tion, I do not feel myself called upon to give an 
opinion on the sufficiency of the defence. 

What I did say was in effect as follows :— 
(1) That Mr. Rae’s book has substantially added 
nothing to the account of Continental Socialism 
given by M. de Laveleye. I used these words. 
“In truth, except in the last two chapters, 
there is scarcely a fact, name, date, or theory 
contained in his book which is not contained in 
M. de Laveleye’s.” I am now inclined to think 
that this is expressed too strongly, and I 
gladly withdraw the words, regretting that I 
used them. Mr. Rae’s additions are not suffi- 
ciently excepted by the word “scarcely.” 
Among them, as he observes in his letter, is his 
account of the New Hegelianism and its con- 
nexion with German Socialism. M. de Lave- 
leye certainly does not dwell on this point, 
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Rae cannot be serious when he says that it is 
not contained in any book on Socialism what- 
ever. It is discussed, for example, in Meyer’s Der 
Emancipationskampf des vierten Standes. While 
I withdraw, however, the words which I have 
quoted, a further and careful examination of 
his book has left unmodified my opinion that 
Mr. Rae has made no substantial addition to 
our knowledge of the history and nature of 
Continental Socialism. In giving this opinion 
I may have put his literary judgment in ques- 
tion, but I did not put in question his literary 
honesty. For there are abundant traces in his 
work (and I never even hinted the contrary) 
that he has studied many of the writings of 
the Socialists themselves. 

(2) That, while there might well be a good 
deal of general resemblance between two books 
on Socialism, written by men who are not 
Socialists, the resemblance of Mr. Rae’s book to 
M. de Laveleye’s extends too far, and that he 
has not made due acknowledgment. This 
obviously referred to particular passages, and 
not to the whole treatment of the subject. 
Mr. Rae now alleges that he has acknowledged 
all his debts. He says that part of his book 
was published before the spring of 1881, 
when Le Socialisme contemporain appeared. Of 
course as to such part of the book there would 
no longer be any question that it was written 
independently, even if any charge of plagiarism 
had been made; for Mr. Rae would not thus 
call attention to the date of publication if he 
were not ignorant that before that date a great 
part of M. de Laveleye’s work had appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Mr. Rae says that 
his positive debts are confined to his first 
chapter, where they are severally acknow- 
ledged in their own place; and to the account 
of Bakunin, wherein he makes a general 
acknowledgment of indebtedness. His positive 
debts in the first chapter are not severally 
acknowledged. He quotes M. de Laveleye 
several times; but I take it to be a rule of 
literature that a quotation is an acknowledg- 
ment only of the passage quoted. For his 
version of the story of Netchaieff he gives no 
excuse. It is ludicrous to suggest that by 
saying fifteen pages off that to M. de Laveleye 
he is ‘‘indebted for many particulars in this 
account of Bakunin” he sufficiently prepares 
his readers for what is practically a translation 
of a story containing no particulars of Bakunin 
at all. He says that in the rest of his book 
he has not acknowledged obligations because 
he has not owed any. Does he mean literally 
that he got no assistance in his chapter on the 
Christian Socialists from M. de Laveleye, and 
that M. de Laveleye’s summary of Marlo’s 
Preface was not before him when he wrote his 
own summary? It is evident that he consulted 
the original ; but does he mean that the idea of 
summarising the passage came to him before 
he knew that M. de Laveleye had summarised 
it? Isit likely, moreover, that two independent 
translators should take the word “‘ beredt”’ out 
of its place, and render it in a separate sentence, 
one by the words ‘‘ La conversation s’engage,”” 
and the other by the words ‘‘ They anand in 
conversation”? If he says that he was in no 
way influenced by the French work, of course 
I will believe him; but I must at once alter 
my notions of probability. 

G. P. MacDoNELL. 


— 








THE ANABASIS OF ARRIAN, 
Dumfries: Aug. 25, 1884, 
I should like to make a few remarks on Mr. 
inchin’s review of my translation of Arrian’s 
Anabasis of Alexander, because, though most 
of his criticism seems correct and judicious, I 
think he has fallen into one or two slight errors, 
or at least misapprehensions, In the passage 
from Book I., chap. i., the edition of Arrian 





which I used (Abicht’s) reads uxvorépg. M 
translation, I conceive, is correct, if this is the 
true reading. I find on looking at the Tauch- 
nitz edition that the reading is tpavorép¢. This 
I ought to have noticed by comparing the two 
editions when I was translating the book. 
Either word makes very good sense, though 
widely different in meaning. In the account 
of the battle of the Granicus, the passage 
quoted and explained by Mr. Minchin I per- 
ceive to have wen wrongly apprehended by 
me; but I do not think he has got hold of the 
right meaning himself. The words are :— 
TouTos Thy Te dddayya éemayayov Kal Tovs imméas 
mdvtn mpoomeceiy kedevoas ev wéow 5: dAlyou Kara- 
kérre: abrots. My translation is, ‘‘ Leading 
the phalanx against these, and ordering the 
cavalry to fall upon them from all sides in the 
midst, he soon cut them up.” Mr. Minchin says 
it ought to be rendered, ‘‘ he soon got into the 
middle of them and cut them up.” It seems to 
me, on considering the words more carefully, 
that the words év uécw must denote the inter- 
vening space, and that the clause ought to be 
rendered, ‘‘he soon completely surrounded 
them and cut them up.” ~ 

In regard to the rest of the article, I have 
nothing to say, except that I have no doubt of 
its fairness and correctness. 

EDWARD JAMES CHINNOCK. 








SCIENCE. 
THREE CATALOGUES OF BUDDHIST MSS. 


A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, §c. Compiled by 
Bunyiu Nanjio. (Oxford University Press.) 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in 
the University Library, Cambridge. By 
Cecil Bendall. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 


The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. 
By Rajendralila Mitra. (Calcutta: Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.) 


Tue almost simultaneous appearance of the 
three important works whose names form the 
heading to this article affords very striking 
evidence of the attention which Buddhist 
studies are now exciting. It is unfortunately 
true that the very interest taken in the sub- 
ject has led uncritical and popular writers to 
circulate all manner of erroneous statements 
regarding Buddhism, and to claim the credit 
of the Buddhist name for opinions and prac- 
tices contrary both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the ancient faith. But the patient work of 
the few scholars who can afford to leave the 
beaten track and work in this newly opened 
gold-mine of historical inquiry will prove in 
time an effectual antidote to such mistakes, 
and we must rest meanwhile content to take 
the evil with the good. 

The efforts of those scholars to whom we 
owe the revolution—for it is nothing less— 
which has taken place in the last seven years 
in our knowledge of Buddhism have been 
hitherto principally directed to the Pali 
Pitakas, the most instructive because the 
oldest and least adulterated authorities. But 
M. Senart has already been engaged for some 
time in the preparation of the first critical 
edition of a Sanskrit Buddhist text, one 
volume of which he has already brought out ; 
Prof. Cowell and Mr. Neil are at work on 
another ; and the catalogues now under review 
show us how rich and varied is the later 
Buddhist literature whose preservation we 
owe to the Buddhists of Nepal and to the 


y | labours of the Chinese translators. In the 


volumes here enumerated we have authentic 
materials for the long history of the spread, 
the decline, and the fall of Buddhism in 
Northern India, and of its varying fortunes 
among the many millions of the empire of 
China. 

There are probably still extant about two 
hundred Sanskrit Buddhist works, exclusive 
of Tantras and Dhiranis; that is, roughly 
speaking, charms. They are of all date, 
from about a century before the Christian ers 
to about 900 a.p., and it would, at present, be 
impossible to arrange them in any chrono- 
logical table. There was, unfortunately, no 
time at which the canon was considered as 
closed, or at which the list of the books con- 
tained in the canon was authoritatively settled 
by those Buddhists who used Sanskrit as their 
sacred language. We are thrown, therefore, 
upon internal evidence, and upon the indica- 
tions to be obtained from the date of Chinese or 
Tibetan translations, when we endeavour to 
ascertain the comparative date of any Sanskrit 
Buddhist text; and very little has hitherto 
been done in this direction. Of this estimated 
number of two hundred works, the Cambridge 
University library possesses more than 150— 
a collection only rivalled by that of the 
Bibliothéque nationale in Paris—including 
some of the oldest Sanskrit MSS. in 
existence. Of the outward form and appear- 
ance of the MSS. forming this collection, Mr. 
Bendall’s accurate and useful work gives 
a very careful account; and, as regards 
their contents, he gives the titles, for the 
most part, of each chapter of each work. 
Mr. Bendall also discusses in a special in- 
troduction of much interest the palaeco- 
graphical results to be gathered from the 
older MSS., and more especially from two of 
the ninth century. 

Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra’s catalogue of the 
Calcutta MSS. deals with eighty-five works, 
ten or twelve of which are merely charms, 
and forty of which exist also in copies at 
Cambridge. Of each of these eighty-five 
works he gives an abstract of the contents, 
translated from abstracts in Sanskrit, prepared 
for the most part by Pandit Harinath Vidya- 
ratna. These abstracts are sufficiently full 
to be of great interest and value, and afford 
a very fair idea of the general contents of 
these Sanskrit Buddhist books. The bulk of 
them consists of tales and legends, some of 
which are Jataka tales, but the majority are 
stories of Buddhist converts of various times 
and places. As a considerable number of 
these latter occur in different forms in different 
books, they will afford evidence of comparative 
date; and, though some are yes legendary, 
others may yield matters of real historical 
value. There are, besides, a considerable 
minority of ethical and philosophical works, 
and one or two which deal with the regula- 
tions of the Buddhist order. ws 

We already know that similarity of title is 
no evidence of similarity of contents in Sans- 
krit Buddhist works, and that titles generally 
were used in a loose and vague manner. Dr. 
Mitra’s abstracts confirm this by several in- 
stances. One work, which calls itself Bodhi- 
sattva Avadana, is shown by the contents 
(though Dr. Mitra has not noticed the fact) 
to be identical with the Jataka Mala, which 
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Buddhist Birth Stories, and which Prof. 
Kern, of Leiden, has undertaken to edit for 
the Pali Text Society. On the other hand, 
the work called by Dr. Mitra Bodhisattva 
Avadaina Kalpa Laté appears from its con- 
tents to be the same as that hitherto known as 
the Vrihat Kathé of Kshemendra, of Kashmir 
(on which see Buddhist Birth Stories, p. lxxiii, 
and the authorities there quoted). 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s catalogue is based on 
a Chinese catalogue drawn up at the end of 
the fourteenth century. The care and com- 
pleteness with which he has performed his 
difficult task are beyond all praise. He 
devotes a separate paragraph to each of the 
1,662 works mentioned in his Chinese original, 
gives the Chinese name both in the original 
chsracters and transliterated, a conjectural 
restoration of the Sanskrit title of the 1,467 
of them which are translations from Pali or 
Sanskrit, the name and date of the translator, 
references to catalogues or other European 
works in which each book is mentioned, 
and in some important instances analyses 
of the contents. He has added an exhaus- 
tive account of all the catalogues of 
Buddhist books that have been drawn up 
in China, and most valuable and useful 
lists of each Indian author with the works 
ascribed to him; of each Chinese translator, 
with short life and list of the works ascribed 
to him; and of Chinese authors as distin- 
guished from translators. Very full indices 
of Sanskrit titles, and of names of all the 
authors concerned, complete a work which 
will bs the standard authority on the subject, 
and which reflects the greatest credit on the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press, who have 
brought it out; on Prof. Max Miiller, whose 
guiding hand is conspicuous throughout ; and 
on the learned and laborious author, who has 
proved himself a worthy successor of the 
ancient Buddhist scholars whose work he 
records so carefully and so well. Richly has 
he deserved the honorary degree conferred 
upon him by the University of Oxford, and 
we trust he may live long to carry on his 
work by giving us translations into English 
of some of the more important and interesting 
volumes of this grand collection. 

It can scarcely be expected that many more 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts will be 
recovered. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Bendall, aided by a grant from Cambridge 
University, is shortly proceeding to Nepal to 
see what can be done in that direction. The 
work could not be left in better hands. But 
there will always remain a large number of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts the contents of which 
can only be ascertained from Tibetan or 
Chinese translations, or from works written 
in those countries on the basis of such trans- 
lations. It should never be forgotten, in 
choosing Chinese volumes for translation, that 
those Chinese works which represent lost 
texts are of greater value than others, and 
that those which deal with the history of 
Buddhism in India—of which there are several 
of great importance—are more likely to 
interest European students than works of a 
distinctively religious character. 

It is now more than half-a-century since 

- Brian Houghton Hodgson—clarum et 
sia ee upon that official 

sition in which gave him the oppor- 
tunity he andl ve well for the collection of 





the MSS. he lavishly distributed among the 
learned societies of Europe. It is to him 
that we owe the discovery of this Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, and the entire collection 
at Calcutta is a gift from him. The Cam- 
bridge collection was made for the University 
by Dr. Daniel Wright, formerly surgeon to 
the British residency at the capital of Nepal. 
The works of Mr. Bendall and of Dr. Mitra 
will be heartily welcomed as a necessary first 
step to that utilisation of their labours which 
will result in the final recovery of one of the 
most important and interesting chapters in 
the history of our race. 
T. W. Rays Davips. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Aeschyli Fabulae ‘Inérides Xonpépo:, in libro Me- 
diceo mendose scriptae, ex vv. dd. conjecturis 
emendatius editae cum scholiis Graecis et brevi 
adnotatione critica, curante F. A. Paley. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) There can be no 
doubt that the fame of Aeschylus, and the pro- 
fitable study of his dramas, have been seriously 
impeded by the condition in which the text 
of these two plays has descended to us. To 
ordinary human nature, the inference that what 
is corrupt and crabbed is also poetically inferior 
is an easy one; it is, therefore, with no slight 
satisfaction that we record the opinion, in an 
exactly opposite direction, of so practised a 
critic and editor as Mr. Paley. After dwelling 
on the admirable types of virtue, courage, 
chastity, filial and sisterly affection presented 
to us in these plays, he sums up the case thus— 


. .. in utroque dramate affectus tenerrimos, 
conscientiam recti plane admirabilem, fidem in 
deos, erga parentes obsequium, vividissime depinxit; 
ut nesciam an nullae inter tot tragicae artis monu- 
menta hodie extant fabulae quae criticorum curis, 
grammaticorum doctrina, studio discentium dig- 
niores iure habendae sint.”’ 

It is difficult to imagine a better justification for 
this work than the fact that it has left, at its 
completion, such a literary estimate of the 
** Supplices ” and ‘‘ Choephoroi”’ on the editor’s 
mind; the fact being, as those who have tried 
know, that these two much-neglected plays 
contain much of the ‘‘ quintessential charm ” 
of Aeschylus—the ‘‘ Supplices”” showing us the 
more youthful simplicity of his genius, the 
** Choephoroi” some of his profoundest theolo- 
gical emotion, and his most Shakesperian, if not 
his finest, study of a If any part of 
‘‘Lear” has ever been e ed, it is by Orestes. 
We are sorry to add that Mr. Paley takes a 
desponding —we firmly believe an unnecessarily 
desponding—view of his own labours, as a 
vain endeavour to introduce these plays to 
younger readers. We trust he may be agree- 
ably disappointed. The artistic unity of the 
Trilogy is increasingly recognised, and will 
forbid the neglect ofits central play. The ‘‘ Sup- 
plices,” with the exception of certain choric 
passages, is admirably adapted, by its sim- 
plicity and directness, for younger readers to 
whom the ‘ memnon” is a en, but 
unsurmountable, precipice. It is to be regretted, 
we think, that Mr. Paley has not furthered his 
own design by presenting the ‘‘Supplices” in 
the same separate form as some of the other 
plays, i.e., with short notes, and adapted to 
school purposes. 

In the present edition, scholars will turn with 
most interest to the ‘‘loca corruptissima”— 
Suppl. 825-90, Choeph. 784-837. In the first 
of these two passages, we need not remind 
our readers that there is a double difficulty 
confronting the emendator—the Greek words 
are corrupted, and are also mixed with a 
foreign dialect. Add to this that they are 
spoken in an exclamatory and disconnected 





way, by girls at the highest point of terror— 
and the marvel is that, with the aid of their 
predecessors and their own ingenuity, Coning- 
ton and Mr. Paley have really disinterred an 
intelligible meaning for almost the whole pas- 
sage. With respect to io ou (1. 827), Mr. Paley 
drily admits, ‘‘ vera loci scriptura vereor ut nunc 
revocari possit.”” But the passage quoted from 
Aristophanes (Ran. 180)—#>x, rapaBakod—throws 
a tiny gleam of light upon these mysteriovs 
and fragmentary syllables, of which the scholia: t 
says, with a gleam of humour, &md rod drorrvew 
awdpbeyua éroinve. The curiously obscure passace 
(Il. 847, 848), oéy én’ Guadra jovdourla tdmr , 
remains for Mr. Paley in its pristine darkness ; 
for he discards the scholiast’s desperate sug- 
estion that amra—dmdvra, Kata ovyKxorhy. 
(N othing better has been done for this passage 
than Conington’s ¢jow tpérov dpawéra.) In]. 860, 
Babpelas is plausibly referred to Boneias, and that 
in turn to a gloss on Sods, which, as usual, it has 
supplanted. In ll. 877, 888, we doubt if Oedipus 
himself could have made anything of bxpoyacv 
or meptxaunra. On the other hand, in 1. 885, the 
apparently inscrutable reading of the Medicean, 
Bpotioca pocara paddadyel, has, we think, yielded 
up its mystery to Mr. Newman and Mr. Paley, 
and appears clothed and in its right mind, as 
Bpéreos dwoondoas pw’ GAad’ Bye, which is exactly 
the sense demanded by the context. The 
mangled chorus of the ‘* Choephoroi ” 
presents difficulties almost as serious and 
rhaps more disappointing; for in the simile 
ti. 795-800) where the struggle of Orestes is 
compared to the gallop of a young horse newly 
yoked to the car, one cannot help feeling that 
poetry, and possibly a Homeric parallel, is con- 
cealed in the wreck of the text. We feel with 
Conington that Sdredov is doubtful; isi will 
clearly not construe. Mr. Paley seems to have 
made sense and scansion of the passage by 
reading— 
tls dy ow (duevor puOudv 
TovT’ Wor 81a wedov 
dvouévwy Bnudtwy bpeyua ; 


The difficulty of the scholiast’s comment, rdv 
Spduoy tdv dvvonévwy mnudrwy does not seem to us 
considerable, nor necessarily to prove that he 
read mnudrwy for Bnudrwy in the text. Either he 
was confusing the comparison with the thing 
compared, or his eye was caught by mnudrov 
in 1, 796. Another passage on which we are 
glad to have Mr. Paley’s reconsideration is 
Yhoeph. 698-9, where Baxxelas xadjs has long 
agitated the critics. Mr. Paley now reads 
horep for fhrep, and eyypdpes for eyypdpa, taking 
’Apa for the nom. Then iatpds éAmis—Orestes ; 
and the general meaning is ‘‘ but now thou, O 
bane of the family, dost record as fixed and 
permanentthat luxurious revelry—i.e., the con- 
nexion of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus—which 
Orestes was looked for to cure.”’ This is, perhaps, 
the simplest way out of the difficulty. Isit pos- 
sible that Baxxelas xadjs and iarpds éAmis refer to 
Cassandra and her final consolatory hope in 
Agam. ll. 1250-5? In that case we think a 
sense, though perhaps a far-fetched one, could 
be given to the MS. reading ¢yypdpe:. 

It remains to say that the printing of this 
edition is unusually good. Where several 
sizes of type are necessary to distinguish the 
differing contents of a page, it is no slight 
boon to find one as clear and distinct as the 
others. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Female Education from a Physiological Point 
of View. By J. Thorburn. (Manchester: Corn- 
ish.) This is a lecture to medical students by 
a distinguished Professor of Obstetric Medicine, 
but it is really addressed to a much wider 
audience. The author speaks as a specialist 
who is also an ardent supporter of the higher 
education of women, and in this double capa- 
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city claims to speak, and to be heard without 
prejudice. As this is a subject upon which 
doctors for once agree, his premisses are very 
familiar to all. In them he states and illus- 
trates the risk of imposing continuous strain 
upon those whose power of resistance is not 
continuous, but subject to a series of normal 
interruptions. But he does not, therefore, bid 
our jades go spin; still less does he encourage 
them to defy nature and womanhood. The 
studies of girls and women must have a respite 
at proper seasons ; but, as such a requirement 
is plainly incompatible with the present system 
of unlimited competition between men and 
women, which mischievously ignores the dis- 
abilities of women, Dr. Thorburn hopefully 
suggests that some British university should 
found degrees and plan corresponding work 
for women alone. We do not think that this 
suggestion will meet the difficulty, or satisfy 
even the women, who wish to be rather side by 
side with men than matched against them. It 
is not ideal education that women demand; it is 
the education, good and bad, of men and with 
men. Perhaps, in time, the education of men 
will be modified and improved for the sake of 
women; perhaps, tco, in time, competition will 
be found to be as deadly in education as Wil- 
omg Morris teaches us it is in every relation of 
ife. 


Lectureson Nursing. By Eva Liickes. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) There is no lack of man- 
uals of nursing, but these Lectures, delivered at 
the London Hospital by the matron, have qualities 
which give them a character and value of their 
own. The instructions are plain, sensible, and 
to the point, and do not trench upon the pro- 
vince of the doctor; an attempt is made rather 
to gather details around broad principles than 
to waste words over what can only be properly 
taught and learnt by the bedside. But it is the 
tone and spirit of the book that are especially 
admirable—in its high and stimulating ideal 
of work, in its poem. to the best motives, in 
its sympathy with the trials and discourage- 
ments and temptations that ever beset nurses. 
Emphatic renunciation of independent action, 
and frequent calls to a loyal subordination, are 
here found consistent with the keenest sense of 
the dignity and responsibility of nursing, and 
are no doubt echoes of the strife that has raged 
even in hospitals between nurse and doctor, and 
of the hardly won victory. The Good Physi- 
cian is a long accepted type of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence, but who will hesitate to 
place by his side the Good Nurse, who reaches 


even a higher morality and meets with even a 
less reward ? 


Hints on the Health of the Senses. By M. 
Jones. (Longmans.) This little book is so 
beautifully printed, so prettily bound, and 
altogether so dainty and self-satisfied that it is 
evidently intended for boudoirs, and not for 
libraries where Huxley and a host of savants 
preach upon the same text with more authority 
and at least equal directness. Mr. Jones is a 
man of the world, perhaps a prophet, for when 


the mountain will not come to him he goes 
to it. 


TiEé Fifth Report of the Migration of Birds 
in the Spring and Autumn of 1883 (West, 
Newman & Co.) accumulates a valuable stock 
of ornithological facts. Some returns are for 
the first time sent from Iceland by M. 
Thorlacius; and at the first congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union in New York, 
September, 1883, a committee was appointed 
to report on the migration of birds. Applica- 
tions have also been sent to the English 
observers from China for instructions and 
schedules. It may be hoped that the con- 
vergent enquiries of these ornithologists will 
bear valuable fruit in time. At present the 
British observers, though giving us many 





useful statistics, seem as far as ever from 
understanding why 
** so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage ;”’ 
or why our geese, 
“ yang’d in figure wedge their way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 

Their airy caravan.”’ 
Much gratitude is due to the lighthouse keepers 
who collect these statistics, and perhaps 
more to the ornithologists who undertake the 
drudgery of arranging them. 


WE have received from Messrs. Clowes The 
Fisheries Exhibition Literature, consisting of no 
less than twelve bulky volumes. The first three 
contain the ‘‘ Handbooks,”’ some of which were 
noticed in the ACADEMY at the time; then come 
four volumes of ‘‘ Conferences,” and as many 
of ‘‘ Prize Essays”’; lastly, the Official Catalogue 
and the Awards of the Juries. The whole forms 
a permanent memorial of a thoroughly success- 
ful undertaking. 


WE also have on our table the following :—Cre- 
mation: the Treatment of the Body after Death, 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Third Edition, with a 
Paper entitled ‘‘ Cremation or Burial,” by Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, and the Charge of Sir James 
Stephen at Cardiff (Smith, Elder, & Co.); 
Insanity and Nervous Disorders Peculiar to 
Women in some of their Medical and Medico-Legal 
Aspects, by T. More-Madden, Second Edition 
(Dublin: Fannin); Notes on the First Principles 
of Dynamics, by Prof. W. H. H. Hudson 
(Francis Hodgson) ; Vivisection : in its Scientific, 
Religious, and Moral Aspects, by E. D. Girdle- 
stone (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); Cholera a 
Disease of the Nervous System, by Dr. John 
Chapman (Churchill); Psychical Research: its 
Results and Uses, by Edward Grubb (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.); Water, Preventable Disease, 
and Filtration, by P. A. Maignen (Maignen) ; 
A Short Exposition of Massage as a Curative 
Agency, by Dr. G. Fenton Cameron (Bailliére, 
Tyndall, & Cox); Wintering Abroad: Mentone 
and the Riviera, by Dr. Alfred Drysdale 
(Virtue); Zhe Essential Requisites of a Sea-side 
Health Resort, with a Sketch of the Physical 
Geography and Climate of the Isle of Man, by 
Alfred Haviland (Douglas: Brown); London 
Water : a Review of the Present Condition and 
Suggested Improvements, by Gen. A. de C. 
Scott (Chapman & Hall); Sanitary Arrange- 
ments of Dwelling- Houses : Notes in Connection 
with the Sanitary Exhibits at the International 
Health Exhibition, by Mark H. Judge (Sanitary 
Assurance Association); &c. ; &c. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH OR LATIN ? 

Berlin, SW., Kleinbeerenstrasse 7 : 

Aug. 19, 1884. 
In Prof. Wiilcker’s edition of Thomas 
Wright’s Vocabularies, col. 478, line 17, we 
read ‘‘a bimatu, abeate duorum annorum,” the 
Roman letters marking abeate as an English 
word. Ina foot-note the reader is referred to 
Matth. II., 17 (II., 16 is the correct reference) ; 
but he does not learn anything about how 
abeate (which, if English, can only be the sing. 
pres. subj. of dbéatan, ‘‘ to beat off’’) could be 
cuaegell to gloss a bimatu. I think abeate a 

scribe’s error for ab etate, i.e., ab aetate. 


JuULIuS ZUPITZA. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AT first sight the Naturalist, edited by W. D. 
Roebuck and W. Eagle Clarke, might be re- 
garded as an intruder upon ground already 
occupied by the Zvologist. The editors, how- 
ever, carefully explain that their venture is 
only Schonell to deal with the zoology of 





Northern England (including Notts and Lincoln- 
shire) which forms in many respects a distinct 
province. Thus this magazine will possess a 
distinct interest for North Anglians and ought 
to become a valuable store-house of facts. ‘The 
first number commences with an excellent 
article on the natural history and geology of 
the curious horn-like termination of Holder- 
ness, known as the Spurn. The process of 
waste on its shore-line, which is continually 
proceeding, according to Phillips, at a rate 
equal to two and a half miles annually along 
the whole coast, is very much more marked at 
some points. Several yards each winter are 
washed away at these places. Mr. Bolam 
treats of the discovery of the red-breasted fly- 
catcher in Northumberland during this last 
winter, a new addition to the avi-fauna of the 
Northern Counties of England. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. WILHELM GEIGER, who is already favour- 
ably known through his work, Ostira:ische 
Kultur im Alterthum,” has published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
an essay ‘‘ On the Fatherland and Date of the 
Avesta,” which marks a decided step in ad- 
vance. His facts are well ascertained, and his 
arguments carefully reasoned out; while his 
criticisms of the opinions of his predecessors are 
delivered in a moderate, courteous, and truly 
scholarlike spirit. Dr. Geiger holds that the 
state of civilisation represented to us in the 
Avesta points to Eastern, not to Western Irin— 
to Bactria, Sogdiana, Merv, and Ragha, not to 
Persia, Media, Susiana, and Atropatene; and 
that it belongs to the time before the Median 
and Persian Empires. He shows that the great 
majority of geographical names in the Avesta 
belongs to Eastern Iran, that is, to the country 
east of a line that might be drawn from Aster‘- 
bid through Tebbe to Kirmin; while, with 
regard to the date of the original Avesta, he 
lays great stress on the fact that none of the 
countries and cities which became famous during 
the Median and Persian periods, such a3 Persia, 
Parthia, Media, Ekbatana, Susa, Pasargadze, 
Persepolis, is ever mentioned in the Zoroastrian 
Bible. Babylon only is mentioned, but Babylon 
must have been famous at an early time even 
in the East of Iran. Dr. Geiger, in drawing a 
picture of the Avestic civilisation, distinguishes 
carefully between the more ancient civilisation, as 
reflected in the Gathas, and the later civilisation 
represented in the Vendidid. In the former the 
doctrines of Zarathustra are still struggling for 
existence; in the latter they have carried the 
day, and are embodied in a church, represented 
by priests (Athravans), and glorified by solemn 
sacrifices. The people among whom the Gathis 
were composed were nomedic rather than 
agricultural; they had not yet learnt the use 
of iron; they knew no money, no glass, and 
probably no salt. Exactly the same description 
applies to the earliest period of the Vedic age. 
Not even with regard to coined money is there, 
as Dr. Geiger supposes, a difference between 
the two; for the conjecture of Dr. Zimmer that 
mand, which occurs once in the Rigveda, is the 
Babylonian mina, has been shown to be unten- 
able. The priests of the Avesta were the 
Athravans, the Atharvans of the Veda. In 
later times, when their religion was carricd 
towards the West, it was represented chiefly by 
the Median tribe of the Magians, the Maghas, 
a title not yet found in the Avesta, but well 
known in later times as that of the priestly 
class, both during the Achaemenian and the 
Sassanian periods. Dr. Geiger believes that 
Zarathustra may have been a historical charac- 
ter, though enveloped in the clouds of mytho- 
logical phraseology; but he points out that 
there is no evidence, except the name, for iden- 
tifying the King Vishtispa, under whom Zara- 
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thustra lived, with Hydaspes, the father of 
Darius. Dr. Geiger’s paper will be read with 

leasure and advantage by all who are interested 
in the early history of the Zoroastrian religion. 








FINE ART. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ANONYMOUS MORELLIANUS. 


Notizia d’ Opere di Disegno. Pubblicata e 
illustrata da D. Jacopo Morelli. Seconda 
Edizione riveduta ed aumentata per cura di 
Gustavo Frizzoni. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) 


Tue first edition of the book bearing the 
above title appeared in 1800 at Bassano. The 
original text, compiled by some amateur 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
had remained unknown until it was discovered 
by the Abbate Morelli, the librarian of the 
Marciana, who published it with an elaborate 
commentary. Since that time the book has 
been looked on as indispensable to every 
student of Italian art; but the original 
edition having been a very small one, it had 
become of late nearly impossible to secure a 
copy. It must be remembered that the Anony- 
mus Morellianus is the only contemporary 
authority we possess concerning the works of 
the great Venetian painters, and that his 
testimony far outweighs that of Vasari, who 
cannot be entirely relied upon in his infor- 
mation about North Italian artists. The 
author of this MS. was in all probability, 
as Dr. Bernasconi has shown, Marcantonio 
Michiel, a Venetian nobleman, who is men- 
tioned as a connoisseur in the writings of 
Serlio and Pietro Aretino. One of his literary 
works, the loss of which we have to deplore, 
is ‘‘The Lives of the Modern Painters and 
Sculptors,” which, according to a marginal 
note in a MS. of the time, “‘has not been 
published because a similar work by some 
other writer {meaning Vasari] has appeared 
at Florence.” The Notisia d’ Opere di Disegno 
is evidently a fragmentary collection of mate- 
rials to be used for the compilation of these 
biographies. It treats of the works of art, 
especially those in private collections, at 
Padua, Cremona, Milan, Bergamo, Crema, 
ind Venice, as inspected by the author at 
various visits, of which he duly notes the 
date. The arrangement of the Notizia re- 
‘embles so far very much an itinerary or 
a guide-book. In fact, it may be classed 
among the earliest contributions to this branch 
of modern art literature. 

Sig. Frizzoni’s new edition is based on a 
plan similar to that adopted by the Abbate 
Morelli. The original text is abundantly in- 
terspersed with the editor’s commentary. The 
notes of tke first edition have been reprinted 
with a few exceptions, some in a shortened 
form. We agree with Sig. Frizzoni in his esti- 
mate of the literary and historical state- 
ments supplied by the Abbate, which have not 
lost their interest atthe present day. But no 
doubt his capacity as an art-critic and his 
knowledge of the vicissitudes connected with 
the works of art on which he had to comment 
were very defective, so much so that this 
class of notes is, to say the least, of very 
doubtfal value. We, therefore, cordially thank 
Sig. Frizzoni for having replaced them by the 
result of his own careful researches. There 
18, perhaps, no living authority who could 
have succeeded so well in carrying out the 





of works of art which have mostly changed 
hands and must now be looked for in various 
collections in and out of Italy. Sig. Frizzoni’s 
commentary abounds in references to French, 
German, and especially English collections. 
His criticisms are sound, and his information, 
not seldom striking by its novelty, will meet 
with general approbation from those best able 
to judge. 

‘We have no doubt that this edition will 
be generally accepted as a standard work in 
art literature. It is true that not a few of 
the large number of paintings described by 
the anonymous writer still await identification, 
having been entirely lost sight of. Occa- 
sionally we meet with rather long lists of 
works of art about which Sig. Frizzoni has 
been unable to give information, and, 
perhaps, in most of these cases, it might 
prove fruitless to undertake further in- 
quiries. But, considering the great number 
of North Italian pictures which in the 
course of time have found their way to 
England and are now scattered through the 
country, we may safely assume that some of 
them, now probably hidden away and bearing 
promiscuous names of artists, could still be 
identified by a reference to the Wotizia. This 
applies especially to works of the very greatest 
painters, such as Giorgione, the disappearance 
of whose works, here enumerated, we would 
fain account for by the supposition that they 
only await rediscovery among the old decora- 
tive furniture of English mansions. 

J. P. Ricurer. 








ART BOOKS. 


WE should have noticed at greater length, if 
we had noticed earlier, Samuel Palmer’s pos- 
thumous volume, the Eclogues of Virgil (Seeley), 
an English version with two or three original 
etchings and reproductions. The book has 
three distinct elements of attraction—first, the 
translation proper, which is very free, but sym- 
pathetic and profoundly intelligent ; then the 
delightful essay, ‘‘ Observations on the Country 
and on Rural Poetry ;’’ and, last, the illustra- 
tions. And these are, a what to most 
who are acquainted with Samuel Palmer will 
seem, of the greatest importance. They are 
extremely significant of the artist. Hardly 
could they have been either conceived or 
wrought by any artist who was young in our 
own day. They betray the preoccupations of 
a past generation, but of a generation far from 
insensible to the charms of dignity, harmony, 
and completeness in artistic work. Samuel 
Palmer was almost the last of the professors of 
‘‘classical’’ landscape. Leitch, perhaps, was 
the very last, but he was less profound than 
Palmer. Finch, too, was a little too obviously 
artificial; and after having mentioned these 
two, we are thrown back upon the artists 
of sixty or seventy years ago, and even then— 
in Barret and Varley—we hardly come upon 
masters stirred by an impulse so potent as 
Samuel Palmer’s. Palmer was a rich and 
gorgeous, if he was not a very subtle, colourist, 
and he was a master of line and of chiaroscuro. 
His etchings represent him well, and they are 
admirable work. He was not what is called a 
free etcher. His work was never sketchy, it 
was never a mere hint. He realised entirely 
the effects that some would have been content 
to suggest; and, like Meryon himself, he was 
not so much a pure etcher as “‘a great original 
engraver,’ who accomplished with prolonged 
patience the labour that could only have been 
spoilt had it been hurried. The book before 





difficult task of identifying so large a number 


us is one of the pleasantest remembrances his 








admirers could possibl 
Palmer, in his threefol 
poet, and draughtsman. 


The Spanish Masters. By Emelyn W. Wash- 
burn. (New York: Putman’s Sons.) This is 
one of those books which we accept with 
thanks as a stopgap until some writer shall 
arise who may have something fresh to say 
upon the subject of Spanish painters. There 
are very few, we fear, who have devoted them 
selves to the study of Spanish art; but still 
there are some who are competent to ap- 
proach the subject with the science and skill 
which have already been lavishly employed in 
investigating the history of pictorial art in 
other countries. At present, huwever, we stand 
between this historian and critic of the future 
and the works of Stirling-Maxwell, Head, and 
Ford, all of which are out of print, and scarcely, 
perhaps, worth reprinting without very careful 
editing. Not having sufficient knowledge to 
supersede the “standard” books, or to edit 
them to the level of modern research, Miss 
Washburn has modestly and usefully taken 
upon herself the task of uniting in one read- 
able and well-arranged volume the results of 
the labours of others, so as to form a résumé of 
the existing published information on Spanish 
painters. So far as we have tested her book 
we have found it accurate in its references, and 
it has the merit of supplying a want felt by 
many students of art. 


L’ Archéologie étrusque et romaine. By Jules 
Martha. (Paris: Quantin.) This is one of the 
volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de l’Enseigne- 
ment des Beaux-Arts,” and its character fully 
justifies the phrase in which the publisher 
describes the design of the series—instruire en 
intéressant. M. Martha has given an admirably 
lucid account of the development of the 
various branches of art in Italy, from the period 
represented by the oldest prehistoric remains 
down to the time of the Empire. The book 
will supply for French readers a real want, 
which exists also in this country. What is 
needed here, however, is not exactly a transla- 
tion of M. Martha’s work, as its principal 
defect is the almost entire absence of refer- 
ences to the objects contained in our English 
collections. The cheapness of this volume 
deserves notice. It contains over three hundred 
pages, with a profusion of excellent illustra- 
tions ; and its price, in a neat cloth binding, is 
only four and a half francs. 


Architecture and Public Buildings. By 
William H. White. (P. 8. King & Son.) The 
secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has collected a great deal of infor- 
mation on the State cultivation of architecture 
in France and its neglect in England, and has 
come to the conclusion that the French Govern- 
ment have a large body of trained architects, 
whose services are at their disposal both for 
consultation and for active employment on new 
and old public buildings, and that the absence 
of State encouragement to architecture in Eng- 
land and of system in reparation and recon- 
struction of such buildings has great and mani- 
fest disadvantages. He has probably come 
to other conclusions; he may even have some 
views as to how a better state of things may be 
inaugurated; but on these points his voice has 
a somewhat uncertain sound. While appa- 
rently preferring the French system, he allows 
that it has resulted in the cultivation of one 
particular style to the prejudice of others; he 
attacks the habits of the Board of Works, but 
praises the buildings they have erected; he 
calls attention to the little done by the Royal 
Academy for the art in which he is specially 
interested, but admits that they are not to 
blame; and, in spite of all discouragements 
which our architects have to suffer, he grants 
that in schools and domestic architecture they 


possess of Samuel 
capacity as essayist, 
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set the example to their more favoured brethren 
on the Continent. In short, Mr. White has 
a good case, but he does not know how to put 
it; but his book contains much useful and 
interesting information, and will not be abortive 
if it attracts attention to an important subject. 


Amateur House Decoration. By John Marshall. 
(Edinburgh Architectural Association.) This 
paper read before the Association by which it is 
now published is full of good sense and good 
advice. Mr. Marshall’s experience has been 
that of many a cultivated man with naturally 
good taste, who has been gradually educated by 
experience, and after passing through the fashion- 
able epidemics of china mania and estheticism, 
has finally found health and rest in satisfying his 
desire for beautiful things without sacrificing 
his comfort or personality. A house furnished 
deliberately upon his principles becomes a real 
home for the whole cultivated man and his 
family, and is beautiful not so much by design 
as by necessity. We are not sure that our taste 
would agree with Mr. Marshall’s in all things, 
but we agree entirely in his principles, and can 
cordially recommend his paper to the attention 
of all ‘‘ those about to furnish.” 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books.— 
Human Figure, Books I.-III.—Figures from 
Raphael’s Cartoon Books, I.-III. (Blackie.) 
The “Human Figure” Series begins with 
heads, and those selected are of the ‘‘ Venus” 
of Melos, the ‘‘ David” of Michelangelo, and 
the ‘‘ Youthful Bacchus” in the British 
Museum. They are beautifully drawn on a 
large scale, and reduced copies are given 
‘‘ simplified” for sketching. The same plan is 
adopted with regard to the figures from the 
cartoons, which are well selected. Each is 
accompanied by some account of the history of 
the original, and instructions for drawing it. 


Illustrated Catalogues. In addition to 
Mr. Henry Blackburn’s ‘‘ Academy” and 
‘Grosvenor’? Notes and Dumas’ J/lustrated 
Catalogue of the Salon, all published by Chatto 
& Windus, the illustrations to which are as 
numerous and well executed as usual, we have 
received The Royal Academy Illustrated, edited 
by Henry Lassalle (Chapman & Hall) and 
National Academy Notes (1883-84), edited by 
C. M. Kurtz (Cassell). The illustrations to 
Mr. Lassalle’s catalogue are sketchy and 
effective, larger in scale than Mr. Blackburn’s, 
and more in the style of those given in the 
I lustrated Catalogue of the Salon. Mr. Kurtz, 
on the other hand, is an American Blackburn, 
and the volume for 1884 shows an improvement 
on former years. 

The United States Art Directory. (Cassell.) 
This book, which performs the same service for 
the United States as The Year’s Art for the 
United Kingdom, is well arranged and full of 
information. A number of illustrations from 
pictures of the year, selected from various art 
catalogues and art magazines, make an 
attractive and useful addition. 


THE latest addition to the ‘ Parchment 
Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) is a 
reprint of the well-known Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, edited by E. W. Gosse, who 
has written a brief preface and added a few 
notes, some of which embody MS. annotations 
of Blake, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. RoBERT BARRETT BRowntno’s fine statue 
of Dryope and her serpent is now in the 
Brussels Exhibition. Though it could not be 
sent in at the proper time, owing to the late 
closing of the Grosvenor Gallery, yet the 
Brussels authorities, on seeing a photograph 
of the statue, at once unanimously decided to 
grant exceptional leave, and let the original in 
after other works were stopped. 





THE new buildings of the Walker Art Gallery 
at Liverpool were to be inaugurated to-day, 
August 30, by the private view of a series of 
exhibitions arranged by some ten of the leading 
art societies in the kingdom, including the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. Sir Andrew Walker has offered to 
defray the cost (£12,000) of this extension to the 
original gallery, so that the whole may be his 
own free gift to the city of Liverpool. 


THE rooms in the Louvre devoted to the 

collections of M. Thiers have been recently 
opened. The Catalogue was one of the last 
labours of M. Charles Blanc, and contains a 
fine portrait of Thiers engraved by M. L. 
Flameng. The collections are composed of 
original works of art and curiosity and of 
modern reproductions of ancient art. M. 
Charles Blanc says :— 
‘Ce qui constitue l’originalité du cabinet de M. 
Thiers, c’est qu’il posséde les images réduites de 
tout ce qu’il y ade plus beau dans le monde en fait 
de sculpture et de peinture, et que rien de ce qu’il 
renferme n’est au Louvre.’’ 

At the recent Anthropological Congress at 
Breslau Konrad Miiller proposed to institute 
a search for the grave of Alaric in the Busento. 
Grimm and Dahn have no doubt that the 
burial took place according to the narrative of 
Jornandes. As the burial rites were cele- 
brated near Cosenza, it is clear from the 
topography of the district that only the 
lowest reach of the Busento, which empties 
into the Crati near Cosenza, can be taken 
into account. Herr Miiller holds that search 
should be confined to the stretch of the river, 
about seven kilometres in length, between the 
spot where the Arbicello falls into the Busento 
and the mouth of the river. As the Busento is 
now so dry the work would present no great 
difficulties. 

Ercur large panels of brick pavement from 
the Chateau de la Bitie, near Rouen, have been 
added to the Museum of Cluny. They were 
executed in March 1548 by Mosseot Abaquesne, 
‘‘esmailleur en terre de Notre Dame de Sotte- 
ville-lés-Rouen.” 





THE STAGE. 

NEITHER the steady enterprise of the perma - 
nent manager nor the restless efforts of the 
locum tenens can avail to abolish the dull seas on 
at the theatres. It has set in with a vengeance, 
and will last tili the beginning of October ; for, 
so far as the cultivated playgoer is concerned, 
the re-opening of Drury Lane in September 
with a revival of “Youth, or the World,” will 
hardly be an exciting event. The Haymarket 
lacks its usual occupants ; Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
are in the north, instead of at the St. James’s ; 
and even at the Lyceum a measure of tameness 
fell over the performance, when Miss Marion 
Terry—always meritorious but rarely very im- 
pressive—took the part of Viola, in place of 
her illustrious sister. The Lyceum company, 
deprived for a while of its most famous actress, 
lingers at the theatre till September has been 
entered upon, and sails for America in the 
middle of the month. One event of the latter 
part of the dramatic season deserves a word of 
mention, and that is the appearance at Toole’s 
Theatre of Mr. Daly’s entire American com- 
pany. The artists who compose it have ex- 
hibited themselves in at least two pieces, neither 
of which has been accounted of great merit ; but 
the company itself has shown, in its pas an 
amount of ensemble with which some of us have 
not before been disposed to credit an American 
troop. Its principal actress, Miss Rehan, is 
doubtless more magnificent than sensitive ; but 
it numbers among its members surely one really 
able comedian and several persons who at least 
are not unacquainted with the grammar of their 
art. 
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